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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHICAGO DIVISION OFFICES 





Smallest of the Nine Districts Has Distinction of Obtaining Signatures of 
Largest Proportional Number of Small Mills—Ninety-Eight 
Concerns Under Food Administration 


HE Chicago Milling Division, known 
as No. 4, is the smallest in point of 
territory of the nine that cover this 

country. It has to its credit, due te the 
untiring efforts of B. A. Eckhart, its 
chairman, and his staff, the distinction of 
obtaining more signatures of small mills 
to the milling agreement than any other 
division, based on the aggregate of mills 
in the varoius divisions. 

The division includes about one-half of 
the state of Illinois, or, to be correct, 
north of and including the counties of 
Adams, Brown, Cass, Menard, Logan, 
Macon, Piatt, Champaign and Vermilion; 
the whole of the state of Wisconsin and 
that part of Michigan known as the Up- 
per Peninsula. 

There are 21 mills in Illinois, 3 in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and 74 in 
Wisconsin, making in all 98 that are oper- 
ating under the Food Administration 
through this division. 

The territory covered in Illinois repre- 
sents the smallest milling capacity in the 
state, as most mills, especially the larger 
ones, are situated in the lower half of the 
state. While there are 265 mills in the 
state of Wisconsin, about 70 per cent of 
the capacity represents mills of 75 bbls 
and less, which accounts for the seemingly 
low number that are operating under the 
agreement. 

The trade is quite familiar with the 
workings of the Food Administration and 
the Milling Divisions. The first announce- 
ment of the rules and regulations for the 
#ernment of the milling industry, which 
was promulgated on Aug. 29, 1917, ap- 
peared to be very drastic to the millers. 
However, since the original notices to the 
mills were offered by the Administration, 
various changes have been made, which 
have necessitated the engaging of addi- 
tional clerks and the enlargement of office 
space in practically each division. 

Division No. 4 first became operative in 
a limited space in a single office on the 
eleventh floor of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank Building. There 
Mr. Eckhart and his two assistants as- 
sumed the early duties of disseminating 
information and receiving their reports as 
required. Later, it was found necessary 
to engage new space, which was secured 
in the same building. The general offices 
are now located in suite 520, where there 
are four well-arranged and comfortably 
furnished offices and a staff of nine are 
busily engaged. 

Mr. Eckhart has very valuable assist- 
ants in two of his most important depart- 
ments: that of division manager, Fred 
A. Record, and in the accounting de- 
partment, F. A. Draper. Mr. Record was 
for several years commercial editor on the 
Chicago Board of Trade for the Chicago 
Tribune, and is very familiar with all 
grades of grain, and well posted on mill- 
ing. Mr. Draper was for a long time 
prominent in the insurance business, espe- 
cially as statistician and accountant. Paul 
Lauwe, wu covers the division to confer 
with mills as to the requirements of the 
Food Administration, was formerly a 
miller, and also sold flour for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Eckhart is known to the entire 
trade, due to his long association in mill- 
ing and also to the fact that he served as 
president of the Millers’ National Federa- 


tion during the first years of its existence, 
1903 and 1904. He is not only prominent 
in the milling business, but is affiliated 
with financial organizations, being direc- 
tor of the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and one or two other banks in 
Chicago. He is also a director of the Erie 
Railroad. Although extensively engaged 
as he is, he is devoting a great deal of his 
time to the duties of the local division. He 
holds conferences daily with visiting mill- 
ers, flour merchants, bakers and all who 
come to him for advice and information as 
to the demands of the Food Administra- 
tion. 
C. H. Cuatren. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 








FOREIGN CONTRACTS 

Effect of. intervening governmental 
regulations on the performance of sales 
contracts was considered by the Washing- 
ton supreme court in the recent case of 
Thomson & Stacy Co. vs. Evans, Coleman 
& Evans, Ltd. In this suit plaintiff was 
awarded damages for delay in delivering 
quantities of grain sacks bought from de- 
fendant. 

The contracts of sale were evidenced by 
letters dated at Vancouver, B. C., de- 
fendant’s place of business, and addressed 
to plaintiff at Tacoma. They called for 
delivery of “Calcutta grain sacks... 
ex-steamer Seattle-Tacoma” at specified 
times, and further stipulated: “This sale 
is based on the present customs tariff, 
viz., 10 per cent ad valorem. Any changes 
to be for account of purchaser. All agree- 
ments contained herein are contingent on 
strikes, accidents, and other delays, un- 
avoidable or beyond our control.” 

When sued for tardy deliveries, de- 
fendant set up the facts that its place of 
business was in Canada; that plaintiff 
knew that the sacks must be exported 
from defendant’s warehouses at Van- 
couver or Victoria; and that timely de- 
livery was* prevented by the necessity of 
procuring governmental consent to the 
export, under Canadian embargo regula- 
tions adopted after the contracts in ques- 
tion were made. 

The reply successfully ‘interposed by 
the plaintiff to this defense was that the 
contract did not show any agreement as to 
the place from which the sacks should be 
shipped; that the contract might have 
been performed by a shipment of sacks 
from any point, domestic or foreign; and 
that, therefore, no valid defense was 
stated. 

The supreme court holds that the mere 
fact that the letterheads on which the 
contracts were written showed that de- 
fendant had an office at Vancouver could 
not raise a presumption that it was mu- 
tually’ understood that the shipments 
would originate at that point, and it was 
decided that the provision for delivery 
“ex-steamer” merely reserved the right to 
deliver by water, without implying any 
particular point of origin. 

A similar view was taken of the provi- 
sion for increasing or diminishing the 
price according to any intervening change 
in customs tariff affecting the sacks; it 
being decided that the clause merely pro- 


tected defendant seller against increase 

in the tariff should the sacks be 

without requiring that they be imported. 
Another point sought to be made by the 

defendant was that, if the contract be in- 


- terpreted as not fixing a place whence the 


sacks should be shipped, it was proper to 
supply oral proof of a mutual under- 
standing on that point, within the general 
rule of law that. where a written contract 
is silent on an essential term of the agree- 
ment the omission may be supplied by ver- 
bal proof. ; 

But the court held that it was imma- 
terial whence the shipment was to be 
made, in view of defendant’s failure to 
insist on a written stipulation to that 
effect. Having left the contract so open 
that it could make delivery from any 
point it might elect, defendant could not 
afterwards restrict the contract on this 


‘point. 


It being determined that there was no 
mutual agreement requiring delivery by 
shipment from Canada, the court conclud- 
ed that the embargo, which presumably 
affected only Canadian exports, could not 
excuse prompt delivery from some open 
market for sacks. The court said: “This is 
not a case in which a subsequent law has 
made the contract as written invalid. But 
we are asked to write into it a provision 
which defendant deliberately left out of 
it, and which would render it obnoxious to 
a subsequent law.” 


DELIVERY PHASES 


A seller’s contract to ship goods 
“freight paid” to the destination is equiv- 
alent, in legal effect, to a contract for 
delivery f.o.b. destination, where there is 
nothing to show agreement that, notwith- 
standing prepayment of freight, trans- 
portation losses and delays should be at 
the buyer’s risk on shipments of the goods. 

This point of law was recently laid 

down by the St. Louis court of appeals in 
the case of Street & Co. vs. Werthan Bag 
& Burlap Co., in which the court affirmed 
judgment in plaintiffs’ favor for non- 
delivery of bagging defendant had agreed 
to deliver from St. Louis to Houston, 
Texas. 
Attorneys for defendant attempted to 
draw a clean-cut: distinction between the 
terms “f.o.b. Houston” and “freight paid 
to Houston,” but the court said: “We have 
searched the adjudicated cases and text- 
books to find a precedent for such a dis- 
tinction between these terms as is argued 
exists, but without avail. We are of the 
opinion that the terms, . . . for the pur- 
poses and under the facts in this case, are 
synonymous.” 

The decision was influenced by the fact 
that surrounding circumstances pointed 
toward a mutual understanding that the 
parties to the suit had treated the two 
terms as synonyms. But the holding is not 
to be misunderstood as making “freight 
paid” equivalent to “f.o.b.” destination, 
when it clearly appears that the term was 
used for the sole purpose of fixing lia- 
bility for transportation charges. 

The decision suggests that where a mill 
is willing to pay freight charges, but un- 
willing to bear transportation risks, on 
a shipment under a straight bill of lading, 
some such terms as these should be used: 
“delivered on cars at mill, freight paid to 
.” ‘This snow icave no doubt as to 
the seller’s intent. 

One car of bagging was delivered under 
the contract to plaintiffs, and because this 
had been done over a railroad line desig- 
nated by the plaintiffs in ordering the 
goods out, defendant argued that the case 
fell within the rule that selection of a 
particular carrier by a buyer implies that 
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the carrier is to be treated as his agent, 
and not the shipping seller’s. 

The court, however, regarded the grant 
ing of the buyers’ request for shipmen| 
over a certain road as a mere-accommoda- 
tion, and held that the seller, having un 
dertaken to pay the freight charges to th. 
destination under a contract not specify 
ing any particular carrier, could selec 
any one of two or more carriers operatin, 
to the destination, and that complianc. 
with the buyers’ request as to one in 
stallment would not preclude the selle: 
from refusing to comply as to another in- 
stallment. 

Another point decided in this case wa: 
where defendant became in default by 
failing to deliver on or before the last day 
of August, which fell on Sunday, an: 
Monday was.a holiday, a purchase mac. 
by plaintiffs on Sept.'4 in the open marke: 
at the destination was in proper time fo: 
the purpose of charging defendant witli, 
the excess of what substitute bagging cos! 
plaintiffs at prevailing market prices aboy. 
the price at which defendant had agree! 
to deliver. 

1088 OF FREIGHT 

The Washington supreme court notes, 
ih the case of Lagomarshino vs. Paciti: 
Alaska Navigation Co., that there is an 
important qualification of the general rule 
of law that, after reasonable time his 
been afforded the consignee of freight in 
which to accept delivery, any further cus- 
tody by the common carrier must be rc- 
garded as being held merely as warehouse- 
man, with liability only for such loss of or 
injury to the goods as may be shown ti 
be due to negligence of the carrier, as di.- 
tinguished from the strict liability in. 
posed upon common carriers as such. 

This qualification is that the consignee 
must not only be given time in which to 
accept delivery, but must also be given 
reasonable opportunity. 

So it was decided that the fact that 
goods had remained on defendant steam- 
ship company’s dock more than 48 hours 
after being discharged there from a ves- 
sel, and before being destroyed by fir, 
did not release defendant’s strict liabilit, 
as carrier, if the goods had been so cov- 
ered up with the goods of other consignis 
that the particular consignee’s truckm:n 
had been unable to get at them. 

“Reasonable time in this case,” said t/ic 
court, “was not a question of hours, but 
was one to be measured by the opportu- 
nity afforded.” 

SHIPPER’S RIGHTS 

The opinion of the Georgia court 0/ 
appeals in the case of Georgia, Florida \ 
Alabama Railway Co. vs. Draper cons!i- 
tutes an interesting sequel to litigation 
originally commenced by the Blish Mil! 
ing Co., and involves a legal phase of gi 
eral agreements between common carric'. 
and particular shippers. 

The mill shipped a carload of flour to i's 
own order, with directions to notify tic 
Draper-Garrett Grocery Co. at Bai 
bridge, Ga. Without demanding surren:' 
of the bill of lading, which had been © 
tached to draft drawn on the groce, 
company, and without payment of t!ic 
draft, the railway company permitted |'c 
grocery company to unload the shipmc 

When unloading was yet incomplc':, 
some of the flour was discovered to be 1 
and thereupon the grocery company ‘ 
loaded the flour and turned the shipment 
back to the carrier, refusing to accept 't. 
The mill also declined to accept a retv'n 
of the flour, on the ground that the rail- 
way company had converted the shipment 
by making unauthorized delivery to the 


grocery company. 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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“Red ee 5 from up to Forked 

Tree, come down here the other day 
all het up an’ oratin’ about allotments 

an’ per cents an’ extractions an’ the 
ountry goin’ to the dawgs an’ millin’ 
bein’ shot to hell until he had me 
dang near Jocoed. Finally, when 


down around the bend Saturday 
=—=-“an’ the way the water's clearin’ up 
count on slippin’ the landin’ net under a couple of bass 
about tomorrow sunrise, an’ that’s about the only kind of 
millin’ I allow to do between now an’ July an’ you better 
go on home an’ solace yourself with some of the same. 


starid it no longer, I up an’ 
Zsed, ‘Looky here, Red, I 


ketched four nice crappie 
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THE LATE THEODORE B. WILCOX 


It is with sincere and deep regret that 
The Northwestern Miller records the 
death on Easter Sunday at Portland, Ore- 
gon, of Theodore B. Wilcox, one of the 
foremost millers in the United States and 
a powerful influence in the affairs of the 
industry, as well as in banking and gen- 
eral business circles, on the north Pacific 
Coast. 

The career of Mr. Wilcox was a notable 
one. Few members of the trade have 
ever exhibited such forcefulness and mas- 
terly ability as he, and his success was 
commensurate with his splendid genius 
for business. For many*years he domi- 
nated the industry in his section of the 
country, displaying vast enterprise and 
daring courage in his undertakings, and 
he left the impress of an exceptional char- 
acter upon everything that he undertook. 

He was distinctly aggressive and con- 


structive in his methods, and while this 


sometimes created business enmities, yet, 
like all strong men, he had a great many 
devoted personal friends and admirers, 
and he accomplished much that will serve 
to keep his name long in remembrance 


as that of an unusual and exceptional man. 
Co-operation with his competitors for 
the common good of the trade was not in 


accord with the business policy of Mr. 


Wilcox, which was individualistic. The 
school of enterprise in which he gained 
his success was that of keen and remorse- 
less competition, in which survival was for 
the fittest, who was, of course, the strong- 
est and best able to endure. In recent 


years, this attitude has grown rather obso- 
lete, having been supplanted by one up- 
holding more altruistic ideals. To this 
hewer aspect of business ethics Mr. Wil- 
cox had, until very recently, been a 
stranger, 


This is much to be regretted, since his 


splendid abilities would have been invalu- 
able to the industry and, masterful and 
competent as he was, he himself would 


have gained materially in a wider under- 
standing of conditions generally affecting 
the milling industry by closer contact 
with his competitors, , 

When, in June last, he was called to 
Washington to confer with other repre- 
sentatives of the trade in connection with 
the organization of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, he found 
himself in an atmosphere apparently new 


to him, that of genuine trade co-opera- 
tion, as distinguished from one of indi- 
vidual competition. 

At first it seemed to puzzle him some- 
what, but, when he realized its sincerity, 
he immediately gave his coadjutors his 
hearty support, and entered into the plans 
for the future operation of the milling in- 
dustry with much earnestness, contribut- 
ing his splendid judgment and sound ad- 
vice to the councils of his associates. 

At the time, he expressed himself as 
delighted with the experience of joining 
with those nominated for this task, and 
said that henceforth he intended to be- 
come identified with the Millers’ National 
Federation, in order to know the millers 
of the country better. He was not only 
a very useful member of the Milling Di- 
vision and occupied an important posi- 
tion, being chairman of the North Pa- 
cific Division, but he was very highly 
esteemed by his associates. In his inter- 
course with them he was most reasonable 
and considerate, and they will greatly miss 
his advice and assistance. 

With a virile and aggressive personal- 
ity, suggesting great latent strength and 
courage, Mr. Wilcox possessed genial and 
generous qualities which, however one 
might take issue with him in points of 
business policy, made him attractive, espe- 
cially to those who admire the positive, 
dominant type that makes the controlling 
master rather than the persuasive leader 
of men. He gave the impression of re- 
sourcefulness and strength that is always 
remote from the commonplace, and there- 
fore interesting to the student of man- 
kind. Moreover, one grew to think that, 
the better he was known and understood, 
the more likable he would prove to be. 

It is very much to be regretted that so 
exceptional a character could not have 
lived longer, for he was far from having 
reached the limits of his development, and 
the elements of greatness which he un- 
doubtedly possessed might and undoubt- 
edly, would have carried him to heights of 
attainment far more unusual than even 
those exceptional ones to which he had 
reached. In his death the milling trade 
of America loses one of its most out- 
standing figures, whose like in accom- 
plishment it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find in the whole trade the 
world over; a force to be reckoned with 
in every field of effort which the manifold 
activities of his busy life touched upon. 


PEANUT PROFESSORS 

These are great and glo-o-rious days for 
the newly budded professor of food values 
and the “Technology of Bread Making” 
(always with capital T, B, and M). But 
yesterday he, or she, might have offered a 
bonus of two dollars per listener and 
drawn no audience; today, so great is the 
interest in food conservation, that any 
soap-box on any corner will answer the 
purpose for attracting an attentive crowd 
to listen to an address on “How to Make 
Palatable and Wholesome Bread out of a 
Mixture of Rag Weed and Dessicated 
Door Mat.” - 

Of course, the prime object in life of 
the college professc who has newly ac- 
quired an alleged knowledge of food val- 
ues is to decry and if possible undermine 
the reputation of standard and accepted 
foods. If the demand for these products 
has created a large industry, employing a 
great many operatives and representing 
an investment of considerable capital, so 
much greater the courage and virtue in 
discrediting them, and the greatest cour- 
age and most virtue of all consists in as- 
sailing the character of a food product 
that finds its greatest output in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the university from 
which the bold iconoclast derives his liv- 
ing, and which is made from the chief 
staple of the state which maintains his 
university, 

It is doubtless to encourage this splen- 
did independence of thought, in contradis- 
tinction to the spirit that seeks to encour- 
age and build up interests indigenous to 
the soil, and to cultivate that helpful 
iconoclasm which is never so happy as 
when it seeks to assail a going industry 
for the benefit of a theoretical and aca- 
demic one, that the University of Minne- 
sota seems to nourish with peculiar and 
exceptional affection a group of profes- 
sors who néver miss an opportunity to say 
or write something derogatory to the 
product of the great flour mills which 
stand so close to its portals, and which 
serve by their activity to provide a ready 
and profitable market for the wheat raised 
in the state which supports it. 

In an address recently made by one of 
these professors, who claims, or at least 
permits the newspaper which printed the 
report to claim for him, the title of chem- 
ist, the following remarkable statements 
appear, according to the published extract: 

“The food value of the products of the 
legumes, such as peanut oil cake and soy 
bean meal, are distinctly more nutritious 
than bread made from white flour alone. 

. . The most common substitutes for 
wheat flour, such as corn meal, corn flour, 
barley flour, oatmeal and oat flour, also 
possess certain advantages over white flour 
in nutritious value. . . . False standards 
in bread-making may not be so prevalent 
after the war. People will care less about 
its appearance. For people of. sedentary 
occupations, bread containing the more 
fibrous materials is desirable.” 

The collection of antiquated fallacies 
embodied in the foregoing has been so 
repeatedly exposed by competent and ac- 
cepted authorities of the very highest 
standing both in this country and in 
Europe, a fact well known to every chem- 
ist with more than a merely superficial 
knowledge of the subject, that it is en- 
tirely supererogatory to repeat in detail 
the long category of its diversions from 
established truth. Moreover, it would be 
useless; professors of this type, peculiar 
to the University of Minnesota and similar 
institutions where the iconoclast is har- 
bored for the sake of his inspiring com- 
pany, are impervious to the evidence of 
facts. If the established and accepted 
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ones do not coincide with their own fan- 
cies, they can easily manufacture an en- 
tirely new lot to suit themselves. 

If, as stated, peanut oil cake and soy 
bean meal, corn meal and “the common’ 
substitutes for wheat flour” are really 
“more nutritious than bread made from 
wheat flour,” or “possess certain ad- 
vantages over white flour in nutritious 
value,” it seems strange that the Food Ad- 
ministration does not ship these valuable 
products to the allies instead of the wheat 
they insist upon having. We certainly do 
not desire to take the best and give our 
friends the worst in food products, and 
if the learned professor in the “Technol- 
ogy of Bread Making” (capital T. B. and 
M) is right, then it’s the peanut oil cake 
and the soy bean meal for export and the 
second-rate, despised wheat for home 
consumption. No doubt American con- 
sumers will make the sacrifice without 
serious complaint. 

If any one, even an iconoclastic profes- 
sor in the University of Minnesota, im- 
agines that, after the war, people will 
cling passionately to the mongrel mix- 
tures, which now masquerade from neces- 
sity as bread, in preference to that made 
from clean, white, wholesome wheat flour, 
he should beware of making any wagers 
to that effect. Peanut oil cake to the 
peanut-headed, soy bean meal to the gruel- 
brained, the “fibrous materials” to the 
man with the cow’s stomach, but the nor- 
mal, well-balanced, sensible American will 
never be well nourished, well fed and well 
content unless, like the allies, he secures 
white bread made from wheat. The world 
does not turn backwards even to accom- 
modate the academic theories that ema- 
nate from the professorial soap-box. 





IN DANGER OF INTERNMENT 

According to a Minneapolis newspaper, 
“the Food Administration states that any 
individual who repeats a story to the ef- 
fect that the use of barley flour endan- 
gers health is either misinformed or is 
intentionally giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy by attempting to complicate 
the food problems of the country.” 

One R. A. Dutcher, reported to be 
assistant professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry at the University of Minne- 
sota, who recently contributed a masterly 
compilation of misinformation to Science 
on the question “Shall We Eat Whole- 
Wheat Breads?” adds this to the news- 
paper’s knowledge of this new and dan- 
gerous pro-German propaganda: 

“Barley and its products are known to 
be a uniformly fine food. This is shown 
by the fact that doctors generally pre- 
scribe barley gruel as the foundation of 
food for infants and invalids.” This is a 
splendid and truly scientific vindication of 
barley bread, of course, and should fully 
satisfy those with infantile minds as well 
as infantile stomachs. 

The “Food Administration” mentioned 
in the newspaper is doubtless the local, 
not the national, one; the latter would 
hardly denounce as a traitor to his coun- 
try one who dared disbelieve in the health- 
fulness of barley flour and ventured to 
say so. ; 

Barley flour, properly made and prop- 
erly used, is healthful. As The North- 
western Miller has already stated, how- 
ever, the mixture business is being badly 
overdone by injudicious and over-zealous 
representatives of the Food Administra- 
tion, who are indiscriminatingly urging 
people, regardless of their individual 
tastes and regardless of the amount of 
substitutes for wheat flour they are al- 
ready eating, to consume more of them. 
The result is bound to be trouble, and if it 
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comes in the yicinity of the human stom- 
ach, although it may be treason to men- 
tion it, it will be no less troublesome to 
overcome. 

Used as a mixture in the proportion 
recommended by those who know some- 
thing about food values, and have prac- 
tical experience in providing the public 
with palatable and healthful foodstuffs,— 
- and to a no 3 extent,—-barley flour 

does very well. It cannot, of course, take 
the — entirely of wheat flour. 

Although The Northwestern Miller may 
be interned because of its temerity, it 
ventures to say as a matter of truth and 
fact that barley gruel is one of the most 
nauseating, sickening messes imaginable, 
and that a grown man cannot. eat such 
pap and retain a sound stomach. Like- 
wise, that too much barley bread, or a 
bread containing too large a proportion 
of barley flour, soon palls on the human 
appetite. If we are to use these substi- 
tutes to their best advantage, they: should 
be taken in moderation and reason. 

One man’s food is another man’s poi- 
son. Because a college professor with a 
passion for academic food finds peanut 
oil cake and soy bean meal entirely satis- 
fying to his appetite for bread, and an- 
other discovers in barley gruel the ideal 
of his elementary alimentary, it does not 
necessarily follow that other people will 
be equally well satisfied and s ned by 
similar feeding; nor should they be de- 
nounced as p rman because their 
stomachs rebel and they complain of 
nausea—thereby automatically becoming 
enemies of their country. 

It is necessary that we should reduce 
our consumption of wheat bread in erder 
that the allies and the American troops 
should have an ample supply. This is en- 
tirely right, and no American citizen 
should refuse to make the sacrifice. 

So far, so good, and every one is 
The way to make a sacrifice is to sacri- 
fice. Actually to eat less wheat bread is 
to conserve wheat; therefore, by simply 
denying oneself his customary albonenane, 
by cutting it in half, or to a quarter, or 
even by doing without it entirely, is the 
simplest, best and most direct method: of 
helping the cause, and people with com- 
mon-sense and respect for their stomachs 
will follow it. No possible harm can come 
from this course. 

This camouflage about substitutes for 
wheat flour is nonsense. There is no sub- 
stitute that will fully take its place. Why 
not face the truth and make the best of it? 
Certain admixtures can be used to a mod- 
erate degree; beyond that they defeat the 
purpose of wheat conservation; if in- 
sisted upon, they will produce a revulsion 
of sentiment as well as of stomach. 

The prevalent tendency of the ignorant 
and injudicious to force consumption of 
substitutes for wheat bread is regret- 
table. The public cannot be bulldozed, 
scolded, threatened and browbeaten into 
eating food that is unpalatable. Every 
man knows his own stomach best, and con- 
siders that he has an inalienable right to 
have a pain in it and to know whence it 
comes—yes, and to make outcry about it 
—without being denounced as a traitor. 

Pha pt rey ae of the Food Adminis- 
stration have been going pretty far and 
pretty strong in quforeiog Whe use of sub- 
stitutes for wheat bread, and it is time 
they restrained themselves. At last ad- 
vices this was still a republic, in which, if 
a neighbor was ill, it was permitted to 
mention it, and also the presumable cause 
of the illness, without thereby committing 
a traitorous act. 

If this sort of thi 
ther the following | 
appropriate: 


Hush a bye, baby, 
Darling, don’t cry, 
Some food inspector 
May be passing by. 
Pain in its tummy 
That keeps it awake? 
Darling, don’t mention 
. Your ry ng cake! 
or words o Soya-bean, 
Spoke in dapraion 
ee was sentenced 
0 serve sixty days, 
—: at home ¢ 
n the cooler, m 
Because Feterita pie 
She ke of as “Fet.” 


barley 
eae mye 
a ’ 
*Tis treason to wail. 


on much fur- 
y may not be in- 
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HOTELS ELIMINATE WHEAT 


Leading Hotel Men Agree Not to Use Wheat 
Products in Any Form Until 
Next Harvest 

Wasurneton, D. C., March 30.—Repre- 
sentatives of all the larger hotels in the 
country yesterday pledged themselves not 
to use wheat products in any form until 
the September harvest becomes available. 
This action followed an appeal for such 
a programme of wheat conservation as a 
military necessity, made by Herbert C. 
Hoover in an address to the hotel repre- 
sentatives at a luncheon given here by J. 
McE. Bowman, proprietor of the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City. The Food Ad- 
ministration immediately dispatched the 
following cable to Victor Boret, Signor 
Crespi, and Lord Rhondda, the French, 
Italian and British ministers of food for 
the allied nations: 

“At a al meeting in Washington 
today, 500 leading hotel men from all parts 
of the country pledged themselves to 
abolish absolutely the use of wheat prod- 
ucts in their hotels until the next harvest, 
in order that by their savings and their 
example shipments of wheat to the allies 
may -cediows. without interruption.” 

The conference of hotel representatives 
was addressed by both Food Administra- 
tor Hoover and Dr. Alonzo E.. Taylor, 
food expert of the War Trade Board. At 
the conclusion of the addresses, Mr. Bow- 
man asked for a rising pledge to we 
with the use of wheat products until the 
next harvest, as requested by the Food Ad- 
ministrator. Fully 90 per cent of the 
hotel representatives in- attendance 
pledged their campliance with the desires 
of Mr. Hoover. 

SUMMER HOTELS TO BE OPEN 

The Food Administration has repudiat- 
ed a report that resort hotels would be 
compelled to close this year on account of 
food shortage. The rumor is regarded, 
officials of the Food Administration state, 
as another manifestation of Gcrman 
propaganda. “If any hotels fail to o 
it will not be because they cannot feed 
their patrons,” a Food Administration 
statement declares. 

“Resort hotels will operate under no 

ter handicap than those in the cities. 
rtainly will be under no greater 
strain than inhabitants of the communities 
in which are located. ‘In fact the 
summer ho will be at a lesser disad- 
vantage than those which rated this 
winter, being able to supplement their 
staples with seasonal perishables. 

“All down the line, however, all hotels 
are being a to purchase only 
necessary supplies. Like individual homes, 
they are being asked to conserve the sta- 
ples needed abroad and to eliminate all 
waste. Although the expenses of the com- 
missary have increased at a rate with 
which dining-room receipts have not kept 
pace, this has not proved such a ha Pp 
as was anticipated. 

“One big winter hotel in North Caro- 
lina, operated on the American plan, has 
reported that last = it fed 80° hogs on 
the refuse from tables and kitchen. This 
year there is not sufficient waste to feed 
even one ho d a year ago the man- 
ager of that establishment was under the 
impression that there was no avoidable 
waste in his commissary department. Al- 
though the cost of food has increased, he 
has been able to maintain his service with 
reduced purchases. 

“Whether these resorts or remain 
closed, the aggregate fecthe es of people 
to be fed in this country, would remain 
unchanged. It is even doubtful if there 
would be any marked shift in population, 
as many le from the hi altitudes 
would go to seashore, while many from 
the coast would go to the mountains. Their 
patrons should able to maintain the 
same standard of living they would follow 
at home. 

“In no part of the country is a meat 
shortage anticipated. The use of flour 
and, especially in the East, of sugar, will 
be restricted. In general, however, there 
is no prospect that there will not be 
—, to supply all needs, if not all de- 

res. 


Ricuaagp B. Warrovs. 








Old-Time Miller to Assist Hoover 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Charles Espenschied has 


sn appointment tor serve on a commltee 


eo eatthe Sans tions 
the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 


istration, and suggest a policy to be fol- 
lowed by that division for the future. The 
first meeting of the committee will be held 
in Washington, D. C., Friday, April 5, 
which Mr. Espenschied will attend. 

Perer Deruen. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Firm, Offerings Light—Government 
Absorbs Most of the Output—Substi- 
tutes in Good Demand 

legrams The Northwestern 
milion -Qquotations subject to confirmation.) 
Cuicaco, Inu., April 2.—While there is 
a limited amount of flour coming into 
Chicago, there appears to be a fair distri- 
bution of receipts among the bakers. Some 
of the Minneapolis mill brands are being 
quoted at a lower range than are other 
mill products, and with one or two of the 
Minneapolis mills a limited amount of 
flour is offered to the retail trade. An 
average range for flour from the North- 
west and Southwest is $10.25@11. Some 
mills find their cost of production ad- 
vanced of late, and are quoting at values 
higher than those named. yp sc ng ai 
lower in price, especially barley Tr, 
which aa We had at $11.20@11.45 bbl. 
Corn flour is offered at $6@6.20 per 100 
Ibs. C. H. Cuarren. 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—Only occa- 
sional offerings of 100 per cent flour. A 
Minneapolis mill agent sold 10 cars today, 
on a basis of $9.75, Minneapolis, in sacks, 
equivalent to $10.35 Boston, all of which 
was distributed on a proportionate basis 
to customers. Aside from this, there were 
practically no offerings. White corn flour 
and meal in demand, with moderate offer- 
ings at unchanged prices. Yellow corn 
meal also in demand. Millfeed dull and 


nominal. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—Most mills 
grinding wheat are working on govern- 
ment contracts, therefore domestic de- 
mand for flour remains unsatisfied. There 
are freer offerings of substitutes, but de- 
mand is quiet, especially for rye and bar- 
ley flour. Unsupplied demands for wheat 
feed continue. Other feedstuffs dull and 
easier Peter Deruen. 


Batrmmore, Mp., April 2.—Flour nomi- 
nal, in absence of trading. The action of 
the Food Administration reducing size of 
minimum package to 2 lbs received with 








favor. Substitutes erally weak and 
lower, with buyers loaded. Millfeed a 
nonentity. 


Cuartzs H. Dorsey. 


*Puiaverpuia, Pa.,. April 2—Flour 
quiet, light offerings making it impossible 
to transact any business of a nt ee 
Prices are firmly maintained. Rye flour 
in fair request and firm. Barley flour and 
other substitutes generally dull and weak. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Holland Breadstuffs Supply 

An official statement gives the quantity 
of foreign wheat and flour on Jan. 1, 1918, 
as 92,643 metric tons; adding to this the 
estimated local crop (63,000 metric tons), 
the total is 155,643 tons. 

In normal times Holland consumed 60,- 
000 tons of flour, or its equivalent in 
wheat, per month; but with the strict 
rationing which has been observed during 
the past year the consumption has been 
nearer 30,000 tons a month. At that ap- 
proximate rate the available supply of 
wheat and flour would last until April or 


May. 

The supply of rye on hand Jan. 1 was 
stated to 120,000 tons, from which 10 
per cent should be deducted for, seed. 


Surplus Flour Seized 
Wasuinetoxn, D. C., March 30.—The 
Food Administration has commandeered 
5,000 bbls flour held by the Copeland Gro- 
cery Co., of Elberton, Ga., and willedis- 
tribute it to dealers in Atlanta and near- 
by # ape it was announced here today. 
he Georgia concern, the Food Adminis- 
tration states, required only 200 bbls flour 
to supply its normal needs for a period of 
30 days,-as prescribed in the 
The retention of 5,000 bbls, it is stated, 
“is apparently a clear case of hoarding.” 
It probably result in a vigorous prose- 
cution against the concern under the anti- 
hoarding clause of the food act. 
~  Rremarp B. Wartaovs. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpu: 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: Mar. 31 Apr. i 

Mar. 30 Mar. 23 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....166,590 160,340 377,140 383,49) 
Duluth-Superior 13,326 14,175 20,915 28,810 








Milwaukee ..... 2,200 13,200 7,000 12,000 
Totals ....... 182,115 177,715 405,055 424,30 
Outside mills*.. 60,325 ...... 138,500 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.232,440 ...... 643,656 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 21,420 13,78@ 33,480 32,60: 
St. Louist ..... 24,600 27,600 48,600 46,70) 
Buffalo ........ 129,800 101,650 116,400 116,100 
Rochester ..... 11,400 11,000 13,100 10,800 
Chicago ....... 8,250 16,250 22,250 22,000 
Kansas City.... 44,300 46,900 60,100 54,900 
Kansas Cityt...157,085 185,176 228,155 165,785 
Toledo ........ 13,300 14,000 19,600 32,700 
Toledof ....... 31,140 23,055 48,940 71,35: 


Nashville** ..., 
Portland, Oreg.. 29,430 30,050 
Seattle ........ 29,315 28,400 10,820 10,96: 
Tacoma ....... 30,150 13,850 32,096 8,355 


32,100 43,660 84,120 73,695 
18,150 ..... 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on ful! 
time schedule, operating six days per week 


Mar. 31 Apr. | 

Mar. 30 Mar. 23 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 32 29 73 79 

Duluth-Superior .. 40 40 64 80 

Outside mills* .... 24 22 68 6: 
Average spring.. 30 27 70 
Milwaukee ........ 17 100 59 
St. Louis ......... 42 27 66 
St. Louist ........ 32 36 63 
WORRIED 5. is kain s ose 78 61 70 

Rochester ........ 67 54 65 53 

CRICABO ....0c0c0e 21 67 83 80 

Kansas City ...... 63 59 84 83 
Kansas Cityt ..... 52 62 77 

BOGE hci ccis dees 27 29 41 68 
Tole@of .......... 41 87 44 
Nashville** ....... 25 28 55 
Portland, Oregon... 98 91 54 
Seattle ........... 60 60 26 

Tacoma .......... 53 24 56 1 
Totals .......... 44 48 61 
Minnesota-Dakotas 30 27 70 
Other states ...... 47 51 60 


Flour output for week ending March 30 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 p:: 
cent from week ending March 23. 

*Minnespta, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour’made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in«hat city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





Cost of Food Administration 


Wasurnetox, D. C., March 30.—Dur- 
ing the month of February the Food A- 
ministration spent $148,688.53, according 
to an itemized statement of expenditures 
filed today in both houses of Congres: 
Of the $50,000,000 invested by Uncle Sam 
in the Grain Corporation for the purchase 
and sale of wheat, flour, beans, etc., for 
the allies and the government, $105,922.75 
went for general expenses and $137,749.81) 
for storage and insurance. These ex- 
penses, however, are covered by the Grai: 
Corporation on the small differenti:! 
charged between purchase and sale, - 
that the government loses nothing in thi. 
operation. 

The total disbursements of the Foo! 
Administration since its foundation © 
Aug. 10, 1917, to Feb. 28, has been, for 
salaries and expenses under the congrc 
sional appropriation, $659,624.16. 

The total disbursements on the conscr- 
vation campaign provided by the Presi- 
dent out of presidential funds show $74: - 
605.13 since Aug. 10, when the food act 
pen passed, and $294,108.15 prior to that 

te. 


The total disbursements of the Fo! 
Administration outside of the $50,000,’ 
invested in the Grain Corporation has, 
therefore, been $1,697,337.41. 

The above includes federal expenses 0! 
the 48 different state administrators, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii a0‘ 
Porto Rico, and some 3,000 city and coun- 

administrators. 


The Food Administration has approx'- 


‘mately 3,000 volunteers giving the maj." 


ity of their time to the work, and 4)- 


Ricuarp B. Warnovs. 
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LIMITING SALES TO THE CONSUMER 





Rules Given in Milling Division Circular Specify Quantities of Wheat Flour 
to be Sold—Certificates for Buyers of Substitutes—Regulations for 
Exchange and Custom Milling—New Package Differentials 


On March 25 the Milling Division of 
the United States Food Administration 
sued three circulars, Nos. 13, 14 and 15. 
Nos. 14 and 15 were, however, subsequent- 
canceled. Circular No. 14 was an 
‘imendment of Rule 19 (in the bulletin is- 
sued Dec. 18, 1917), regarding prices and 
profits for millfeed, the amendment main- 
ly concerning mills with a separate job- 
hing department. Circular No. 15 likewise 
concerned millfeed, and was an amend- 
nent to Rule 7% Notice of the cancella- 
tion of these two circulars was telegraphed 
from New York on March 27. 

Circular No. 18 contains the following 
special rules and regulations governin 
all wheat and rye millers, no matter o 
what capacity, governing the sale and ex- 
change of flour by suc 
vidual consumers, and superseding and 
supplementing Special Flour Rule 26 and 
note on custom grinding contained in Mill- 
ing Division Cireular No. 8. 

Rule 26 A. The licensee shall not sell or 
deliver wheat flour to individual consum- 
ers, residing in towns or cities, in quanti- 
ties in excess of 241% Ibs, nor to any indi- 
vidual consumer in rural or farm com- 
munities in quantities in excess of 49 lbs, 
without the permission of the federal food 
administrator of the state where the mill 
is located. 3 

Rule 26 B. In no case shall the licensee 
knowingly sell or deliver to any individual 
consumer an amount of flour which will 
make the purchaser’s total supply greater 
than is reasonably required for his house- 
hold or establishment during the next 30 
days, without the written permission of 
the federal food administrator of the 
state where the mill is located. This rule 
is not intended to authorize at any. time 
sales in an amount in excess of that per- 
mitted by Rule 26 A. 

tule 26 C. The miller shall not, without 
the permission of the federal food admin- 
istrator for the state where the mill is 
located, sell or deliver wheat flour to any 
individual consumer thereof, unless the 
buyer purchases at the same time 1 lb of 
wheat flour substitutes for every pound 
of wheat flour purchased, or in case of 
whole-wheat or graham flour containing at 
least 95 per cent of the entire wheat, 6-10 
lb of wheat flour substitutes for every 
pound of such whole-wheat or graham 
flour purchased. Provided, that the fore- 
going limitation shall net apply to the ex- 
tent that the individual consumer has al- 
ready purchased wheat flour substitutes 
not balanced by other purchases of wheat 
flour, and so certifies in the following 
form, or in such form as may be officially 
authorized by the federal food adminis- 
trator of the stat@ where the mill is lo- 
cated. 


(Continued on page 45.) 





ENFORCING WHEAT RULINGS 


Administration Takes Steps to See That 
egulations Are Strictly Adhered to in 
Homes, Bakeries and Restaurants 


\VasHineton, D, C., March 30.—Rigid 
enforcement of the regulations covering 
food conservation in public eating estab- 
lishments and commercial bakeries has 
been ordered by Herbert C. Hoover in 
telegraphic communications to all state 
adniinistrators, State representatives of 
the Food Administration are requested to 
inaugurate a system of inspection and in- 
ve-tigation as a check upon evasions and 
violations of the regulations. 

(ndividual consumers have been urged 
as a military necessity to reduce their 
wheat consumption to a maximum of 14% 
lbs per person per week. Where this gen- 
er:l requirement is kept, it is stated, 
householders have the option of continu- 
ing or disregarding the “wheatless meals 
anil wheatless days” prescribed in the 
food card regulations. This will not ef- 
fect any relaxation of the restriction 
placed on wheat consumption in individ- 
ual homes, it is pointed out, because the 
50-50 purehase rule still holds, and all 
licensed bakers are compelled to use a 
minimum of 26 per cent of substitutes 
after April 14. 

‘The Food Administration plans to 
minimize evasion and violation of the 





millers to indi- . 


wheat conservation regulations through a 
campaign of publicity. Where violations 
are reported, the administrators are in- 
structed to hold hearings, which must be 
open to the public and to the press. 
Virtually this means that no violator, 
no matter what the extenuating circum- 
stances, will be shielded by having his 
name withheld from the newspapers. 
Where violations are proved, the admin- 
istrators are urged to follow immediately 
with punitive measures, the nature of 
which will be determined in consultation 
with authorities in Washington. 
While private homes 
uired to observe wheatless meals and 
ays, they will be required to cut wheat 
consumption to about one-half of normal. 


ill’ not be re- . 





istration staff. Local organization and 
inspection will be under the supervision 
of the federal food administrator for each 
state, who will ap t some member of 
his staff to han commercial baking 
problems. 

He will either take charge of inspection 
and ee or, where conditions Saar 
mit, will work in co-operation with a 
member of some existing state agency in- 
terested in the enforcement of food laws. 
He is expected to secure the assistance of 
inspectors for the local bureaus of chem- 
istry; departments of weights and meas- 
ures, dairy, drug and food commissions, 
boards of health and similar agencies. 

Inspections of all bakeries will be made 
periodically and at irregular intervals, 
Where violations are detected, revisits will 
be made to determine whether lenient 
action has been sufficient to insure strict 
observance of the regulations. The fed- 
eral food administrators will take such 
action as they deem expedient in the case 
of minor violations. Serious violations 
will be dealt with by officials in Washing- 


The Late Theodore B. Wilcox 


If this can be done without entirely giv- 
ing up wheat at any meal, the Food Ad- 
ministration will consider that its pro- 
ramme is being followed strictly to the 
etter. It is urging, however, that those 
whose circumstances and requirements 
ermit, effect an even greater reduction. 
t believes that the imperative ratcecee | 
for this measure will be well understood, 
and that its request will receive ready 
response from the intelligent classes. 


INSPECTING BAKERIES 


The Food Administration, in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, 
has perfected a standard system of in- 
spection by which state food adminis- 
trators are to maintain a close check upon 
commercial bakers. This is necessary, it 
is stated, in order to protect bakers abid- 
ing by the Food Administration regula- 
tions from the violations and evasions of 
unscrupulous competitors, 

A special committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, and of the 
Food Administration, is working out gen- 
eral policies for the inspection of bakeries 
and the enforcement of baking la- 
tions. The administrative work will be in 
charge of a member of the Food Admin- 


ton, who are empowered to revoke licenses 
and force disloyal food handlers out of 
business. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Ohio Wheat Outlook Good 


Totevo, Ouro, April 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather has been very favorable 
for growing wheat, which is responding 
well. Season is fully two weeks more ad- 
vanced than usual. ith continued favor- 
able conditions, wheat should more than 
make up for its bad start last fall. Too 
early to make any forecast of the probable 
size of the crop. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Excellent Outlook in Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—There have no further 
rains in Southwest since Sunday, but 
all reports from every part of the terri- 
tory indicate very great improvement in 
the wheat, and reliable advices from many 
districts tell of very excellent and highly 
promising conditions of the fields. Fur- 
ther rain is needed, but this need is not 


now pressing. 
R. E. Srerure. 
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THEODORE B. WILCOX DIES 


Chairman of North Pacific Coast Milling Di- 
vision Passes Away After Short Illness 
—Leader in Oriental Trade 

Portiann, Orecon, April 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Theodore B. Wilcox, chair- 
man of the North Pacific Coast Millin 
Division of the Food Administration, an 
president of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., died at his home in this city Sunday 
afternoon, after an illness of two weeks. 
Death was due to acute intestinal trouble 
which manifested itself on his recent visit 
to New York, where he was summoned on 
federal business. With the exception of 
his youngest son, T. B. Wilcox, Jr., now 
hastening home from Yale University, all 
members of the family were present at his 
deathbed. - The funeral will be held 
Wednesday. 

Theodore Buney Wilcox was born in 
Agawam, Mass, July 8, 1856, being de- 
scended from old New England stock. 
Only a few years of his boyhood were 
spent in school, and at the age of 16 he 
secured. a position in the Hampden Na- 
tional Bank at Westfield, Mass. 

In 1877 he came to Portland, and en- 
gaged with the Ladd & Tilton Bank, serv- 
ing as teller until 1884, when he became 
confidential advisor to W. S. Ladd, presi- 
dent of the institution, continuing in that 
relation until the death of Mr. dd, in 
1893. 





In 1894 he severed his connection with 
the bank and turned his attention to the 
milling industry. Ten years prior to that 
time he had organized the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co., reconstructing several dis- 
abled properties and putting the business 
on a paying basis. W.S. Ladd was presi- 
dent of the company, and Mr. Wilcox gen- 
eral manager, succeeding to the presi- 
dency on Mr. Ladd’s death. 

His most important contribution to the 
commercial history of the Pacific North- 
west was the opening up of an oriental 
market for flour. This he developed until 
China and Japan became enormous buyers 


‘ of flour produced in this territory, and the 


business only ceased to expand when the 
European war broke out and shipping on 
the Pacific became demoralized. 

Mr. Wilcox was zealous in the service 
of the Northwest, and worked actively for 
the development of the Columbia River 
for commercial purposes. He was for sev- 
eral years president of the Port of Port- 
land Commission, and was one of the first 
es of the Oregon Development 

ague. He also occupied important po- 
sitions with the Portland Water Board 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

He was extensively interested in Port- 
land realty, owned all the stock in the 
Portland Flouring Mills system, was a 
director in the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co., a stockholder in the United States 
National Bank, and a director of the Ladd 
& Tilton Bank. His estate is estimated to 
be worth between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 
Recently he constructed a magnificent 
country home in the Tualatin Valley, a 
few miles west of Portland, where he 
spent much of his time. 

Mr. Wilcox is survived by his widow and 
three children, Raymond B. Wilcox, secre- 
tary of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., 
Theodore B. Wilcox, Jr., and Mrs. Cam- 
eron Squires, all of this city. 

J. M. Lownsvate. 





New Divisional Chairman 

Searrie, Wasu., April 2.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—A meeting of millers of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho has been called 
at Tacoma for Saturday next to consider 
recommendations for the position of chair- 
man of the North Pacific Coast Milling 
Division, necessitated by the death of T. 
B. Wilcox. W. C, Torrany. 





Rain in Missouri is Beneficial 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—(Special Tele- 

ram )—Several = showers we have had 
dicing the last three days have benefited 
the growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois materially. Cool and 
ideal growing weather has also helped the 
plant, which is making very satisfactory 
progress. Peter Deruien. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Mar. 27-Apr. 2.$4.75% $......@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(April 2) at 42%. . 
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The Minn lis wheat flour output last 
week inc 16,250 bblIs. The mills made 
(week ending March 30) 166,590 bbls, 
against 222,685 in 1917, 383,865 in 1916, 
and 251,290 in 1915. Today, 20 mills are 
in operation. 

* #* 

Demand for flour is as insistent as ever, 
but the trade is becoming reconciled to the 
fact that wheat flour is not obtainable, and 
is taking the available substitutes more 
freely. Mills having salesmen calling on 
' the trade report receiving orders for 
mixed cars of all varieties of substitutes, 
and specifying comparatively little wheat 
flour. This is encouraging. Millers do not 
anticipate any increase in production of 
wheat flour during the remainder of this 
crop year, unless receipts of wheat pick 
up very materially. - 

Substitutes are moving freely. This is 
only to be expected, however. People must 
eat and, since wheat flour is not available, 
they take the next best thing. Rye flours 
are in very good demand. The tendency 
is to make a straight rye, although some 
mills are, still turning out a white patent 
rye flour. This is absorbed as made, as 
are other grades of rye. 

An increasing demand is also reported 
for corn flour, both white and yellow, al- 
though the trade naturally prefers the 
former. Barley flour is moving rather 
slowly, but there are no surplus supplies 
pressing on the market. Rice flour is also 
inquired after, but the production of this 
is light as yet. 

Wheat flour, 100 per cent, is quoted by 
mills at $9.10@10 bbl; rye flour, $12.20@ 
13.75; barley flour, $11.50; corn flour, $9.40 
@10.60; rice flour, $18,—all in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


7 + 


A sharp demand is reported for wheat 

feeds, but Minneapolis and northwestern 
mills are making such small quantities of 
same that many still have unfilled contracts 
on hand. Consequently, they have nothin 
to offer except very small lots in mix 
cars with other feed and flour. Straight 
cars of wheat feed are seldom heard of 
now. 
' Other feeds, made in producing wheat 
flour substitutes, are moving slowly. Job- 
bers report a big drop in barley feed, 
with trade inactive. According to eastern 
advices, feed that was held up in transit 
by freight congestion is now arriving at 
destination, and the trade, temporarily, 
has enough to care for its needs. 

Rye feed is comparatively firm, but 
there is no activity. Middlings are held 
by sellers at $45@48, buyers bidding $1 
less. 

Bran is quoted nominally by mills at $33 
@33.14 ton; standard middlings, $35@ 
35.14; flour middlings, $41@41.49; red 
dog, $47@47.33; rye middlings, $45@48; 
barley scvainings, $05,—-aii in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation April 2: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D and F mills. 

Pilisbury Fiour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


‘OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount of 
flour, barley flour and corn flour made 


cathe the week ending March 30, 1918, as 


reported by seven Minneapolis mills and 
17 interior mills, in barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn Graham 


Minneapolis .. 22,351 30,342 16,610 4,326 
Interior ...... 37,768 16,485 2,637 ..... 


Totals ...... 60,114 46,827 18,247 4,326 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 39 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 33,975 bbls, show that in the 
week ending March 30 they made 50,325 
bbls of flour against 138,500 in 1917. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 839,000 bus, a 
net increase over the preceding week of 
112,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was 
an increase of 117,000 bus, and at Duluth 
a decrease of 5,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, March 
30, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

; 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 





Minneapolis ..... 813 3,624 2,680 865 2,812 
pe: * #26 81 374 442 227 

Potala ..csesee 839 3,705 3,054 1,307 2,539 
Duluth, bonded... ... 698 800 5 72 


Se 


Totals ........ -++ 4,403 3,854 1,312 2,611 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to March 30, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 57,384 79,993 128,755 86,396 








Duluth ....... *16,741 19,186 90,426 53,999 
Totals ...... 74,075 99,179 219,181 139,395 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 7,187 9,644 1,750 
Totals ...s05 sevee 106,316 228,825 141,145 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on March 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1918 1917 1916 1916 1914 
Minneapolis.. 469 10,166 12,372 9,397 19,837 








necessarily restricted to first liens, the 
effect of the law was, nevertheless, to 

tly curtail their operations, so that 
the 1 farmers of the state found themselves 
in the unfortunate position of being able 
to borrow a few hundred dollars for seed 
and feed, but unable to secure the larger 
amounts that they might otherwise have 
obtained on first mortgages. 

This contingency was apparently not 
taken into account by the framers of the 
measure, and when the situation developed 
appeals were made to the federal land 
bank and to the Farm Loan Board at 
Washington for some ruling that would 
afford relief. While the situation was not 
of the Farm Loan Board’s creation, the 
board desires to do anything that can 
legally and safely be done to solve the 
problem and increase the wheat acreage. 
North Dakota officials have been in confer- 
ence with the Farm Loan Board in Wash- 


. ington for some time. 


The Federal Farm Loan Bank, St. Paul, 
in a test case, has filed suit against Mount- 
rail County, demanding that a prior lien 
against the property of a resident of that 
county, obtained by virtue of the seed- 
bonding law, be set aside. 


WHEAT-SEEDING WELL UNDER WAY 


The mild, springlike weather has en- 
abled farmers throughout southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota to start wheat- 
seeding earlier than usual. Fieldwork is 
now general throughout the territory men- 
tioned, and rapid progress is being made 
as most farmers did considerable plowing 
last fall. The soil is in excellent condi- 
tion to rective seed, although a little dry, 
especially on high ground. This is re- 
garded as more favorable than otherwise, 
because it enables farmers to work rapid- 
ly and get the seed into the ground before 
the spring rains begin. At some points, 
the season is fully two weeks earlier than 
normal. 

There is declared to be an abundance 
of seed wheat in the country; the 
trade is optimistic, and a substantial in- 
crease in acreage is expected with a con- 
tinuance of favorable weather. 


MINNESOTA MILL VIOLATES PLEDGE 
The Chaska (Minn.) Flouring Mills, 
W,.: 3. roprietor, has been dis- 
ciplined by the Minnesota food adminis- 
trator. On advice from Washington the 
books of the company were examined by 
the administrator and a member of the 
Milling Division, and it was discovered 
that the mill had sold between March 6 
and March 16 last more than ten times as 
much wheat flour as it did during the 
entire month of March, 1917. 
The milling company disclaimed any in- 
tentional wrongdoing, and asked for 
1 The food administrator, how- 








Duluth ...... *556 6,171 16,121 11,819 12,863 
Totals ....1,026 16,337 28,493 21,216 32,700 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 6,018 6,031 199 1,218 
& . 
Totals .... «s+. 21,355 33,524 21,415 33,918 4 


*Includes Canadian. 
FREIGHT RATES ADVANCED 


The all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis to the East advanced 21,c per 100 
lbs on March 25, and lake-and-rail rates 
2¥,c on March 26. These advances were 
published in tariffs issued several months 
ago, but they were temporarily suspended 
at that time bing Interstate Commerce 
Commission. y have now automatically 
taken effect. A circular vacating the sus- 
pension notices is daily expected by car- 
riers. It is understood that western roads 
will not be allowed to participate in the 
advance, the proportionals from Minne- 
apolis to Chicago remaining as heretofore. 

The following are the export rates on 
flour from Minneapolis to the seaboard in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


-~Through rate—, 
Lake- 
To— All-rail and-rail 
pT Sao er 26% 25% 
New York .. 25% 
Philadelphia 24% 
Baltimore 





WOOUGNEE et o0 bar ccdcnvesec 
NORTH DAKOTA’S FARM LOAN PROBLEM 


The legislature of North Dakota recent- 
ly passed a law authorizing counties in 
that state to issue bonds and from the 
proceeds to make loans to farmers to pro- 
cure cattle feed and seed wheat. One of 
the provisions of the law was that the ob- 
ligations given for such loans should have 

riority over any liens on land not in ex- 
stence on Jan. 30, when the act became a 
law. This tied the hands of the federal 
land bank serving that district, because 
the federal farm loan act provides that all 


loans made by banks incor ted under 
its Page shall be secured by first liens. 
ile private loaning agencies are not 


ever, has recommended to Washington 

that an example be made of it, and that it 

be closed April 15 for an indefinite period. 
FLOUR SALES TO FARMERS 

The Food Administration at Washing- 
ton has prescribed that farmers bringing 
wheat to a mill to be ground may receive 
in return from the miller not to exceed 30 
days’ supply of flour ground from said 
wheat wn by said farmer. Flour de- 
livered by a miller to a farmer in ex- 
change for wheat shall not exceed a greater 
amount than, with flour already on hand 
and necessary substitutes, will reasonably 
meet the requirements of the farmer’s 
household for 30 days. 

No miller shall deliver any, flour without 
substitutes for wheat until he obtains 
from the consumer a written statement on 
prescribed form stating that the wheat 
was wn on customer’s farm and flour 
so delivered will not give customer more 
than 30 days’ supply. The customer will 
not sell, lend or deliver such flour to any 
one outside of his household, or permit 
such flour or substitutes to be used for 
other than human consumption. If the 
farmer distributes wheat flour to neigh- 
bors, mills are directed to deliver him no 
more flour in exchange for wheat. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

One of the Pillsbury mills in Minne- 
apolis began grinding rice this week. 

R. V. Gordon has ed as manager 
of the Northland Rye Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

A. J. Fischer, the Peoria, Ill, represent- 
ative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
in Minneapolis today. 

E. E. Dakin, treasurer of the New 
England Sales Association, Inc., of Bos- 
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ton, was in Minneapolis during the week 
calling on mills, 

The many friends of E. W. Erickson, 
manager of the Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, will regret to learn of the 
death of his estimable wife, which oc- 
curred March 21, following a lingering 

A. D. Fogarty, of the Bast-Fogarty 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was a 
Minneapolis visitor during the week. He 
stated that his company expected to have 
its new 1,400-bbl mill ready for operation 
shortly after May 1. 

A food conservation meeting is to be 
held in Minneapolis this evening, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. The food 
administrators from this and adjoining 
states are expected to attend. C. C. Bovey, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., will repre- 
sent the milling interests. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
10,435 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 


. mately of 30,000 patent hoops, 30,000 wire 


—_ and 5,300 hickory hoops. For the 
week ending Saturday, flour barrel stock 
was unloaded by three Minneapolis shops 
as follows: elm staves, 5 cars; ding, 2; 
patent hoops, 1; total, 8 cars. 

Mills have been warned by the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration that 
there is a surplus of whcat flour substi- 
tutes in certain markets, and that they 
should exercise care in making further 
shipments to such markets. ere is a 
searcity of substitutes in the Pacific 
Northwest, and shipments could doubtless 
be diverted there to advantage. 

A meeting of the food administrators of 
the six states comprising the northwestern 
zone of the Milling Division is being held 
in Minneapolis today, in the office of 
Frank L, Carey, head of the Grain Cor- 
poration. It is understood that the ques- 
tion of distribution of flour and millfeed 
is being discussed, and something as to 
prices asked for feed by retailers and 
mills doing a jobbing business. 

A number of eastern flour buyers visit 
Minneapolis and the Northwest each week. 
They all want flour, regardless of variety 
or price, but few of them meet with any 
degree of success. One man spent the last 
week calling on interior mills, but re- 
turned today without having been able to 
buy a single barrel. Mills are not able 
to produce enough flour to care for their 
established trade and, consequently, have 
nothing to offer to outside interests. 


Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, who was appointed 
temporary state chairman of the Technical 
Service Committee at the meeting in Chi- 
cago, March 22, called a meeting of local 
and near-by bakers March 30, in Minne- 
apolis. At this meeting, plans were made 
for another meeting of all Minnesota bak- 
ers to be held in St. Paul April 6. The 
plan of the Technical* Service Committee 
will then be explained in detail, and active 
work begun. A. D. Wilson, state food 
administrator, will attend. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Pillsbury B mill, Minneapolis, i 
being converted into a rye mill. 

This department has recently received 
a number of inquiries from mills for flour 
packers. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has absorbed the business of the 
Willford Mfg. Co. 

The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., today broke ground for 
its new 1,500-bbl mill. Machinery con- 
tracts have not yet been awarded. W. I. 
Coles, Jr., is president and manager. 

L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., who was 
recently operated on for a defect in his 
eyesight, received considerable benefit 
from same and is again at his office daily. 

H. H. Moyer, vice-president of the 
Richmond Mig. Co., Lockport, N. Y., +2 
in Minneapolis last week, en route home 
from California. He remained here sev- 
eral days to assist in the settlement of the 
estate of the late James McDaniel. 


CEREALS AND FEED 
Mill oats are slow at 76@80c bu, bulk. 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, 
Cracked, corn and und feed quota- 
tions are $2 ton lower Se tke week, 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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Flour production among southwestern 
nills was fairly tye ae or & this — 
the output going largely on governmen 
ine, belated shipment was 
nade in some instances on old domestic 
contracts where the lack of cars had 
caused delay. New business with domestic 
trade was extremely limited, and a num- 
ber of the more active mills report their 
wheat allotment is now exhausted, so far 
1s this season’s grinding is concerned. The 
distribution of wheat lately has been 
jargely among those mills which are filling 
vovernment orders, some having been be- 
hind in furnishing their full quota. 

Such a wide variation in quotations ex- 
ists that it has become difficult to furnish 
accurate figures showing flour prices, 
though average values appear about un- 
changed from a week ago. Regulation 100 
per cent flour shows a range of $9.70@10, 
bulk, 95 per cent being generally quoted 
it 10@15¢ higher. Where a mill is run- 
ning 12 hours a day, a local miller who 
keeps in very close touch with manu factur- 
ing costs stated that $10, bulk, for 100 per 
cent flour, is an equitable figure. 

Moderate purchases of flour from Utah 
mills are reported, the price, delivered 
here, ranging $10.50@11, in jute or cotton. 

Barley flour is quoted at $12.25@12.75 
bbl in jute, with a somewhat slackened 
inquiry. 

hve flour brings $13.75@14.50, jute, the 
quality and color showing considerable 
variation. The demand is fair. 

Low-grade wheat flour is very strong at 
$9@9.75, jute, though the demand is said 
not to be as general, perhaps, as was the 
case two or three weeks ago. Offerings 
are very limited, however, as mills com- 
plete their contracts for army and navy 
account, and turn to 100 per cent flour. 

Rice flour, which appears to gain in 
popularity as a substitute for wheat flour, 
is quoted at $9.30@9.50 per 100 lbs in cot- 
ton, for April shipment, and.$8.75@9 for 
May-June shipment, 

Irom some quarters an improved de- 
mand for corn meal-is reported, although 
the trade cannot be said to have recovered 
fully from the effect of the heavy offer- 
ings a fortnight or more ago. Quotations 
cover a wide range, as does the quality of 
the meal offered. Cream meal, in cotton 
sucks, is quoted at $4.40@4.85 per 100 Ibs, 
pearl at $4.30@4.65, and standard at #@ 
1.35. Considerable quantities of meal are 
reported to have been booked recently for 
shipment north and west, and these orders 
are caring for the output of some of the 
larger manufacturers who have converted 
units of their flour mills to meal plants. 


* * 


Che volume of new business in bran and 
shorts is so small that it fails adequately 
to reflect market and price conditions. 
Practically the entire output of interior 
and local mills out in mixed cars with 
flour shipments to established trade, or is 
sold by the former at the mill door, at 
prices conforming with the regulations of 
the Milling Division. 

Corn bread is quoted at $2 per 100-lb 
sack, and feed meal or hominy feed at 
*2.60@2.80. Corn chop is quotable at 
%3.60@3.70, 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Arrivals of wheat in Kansas City this 
week were somewhat larger than those of 
last, but elevator stocks show further de- 
crease, totaling but 290,344 bus, com- 
pared with 5,010,803 a year ago. The local 
office of the Grain Corporation is investi- 
gating reports of the hoarding of wheat by 
farmers in this zone, and it is probable 
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that enforced selling will have the effect 
of augmenting receipts soon. 

Marketing is restricted in some measure 
now by the need that every farmer be at 
work putting out spring crops, but it is a 
fair conclusion that most growers who 
were disposed to sell their wheat at the 
figure set by the government have done 
so, and drastic measures will be necessary 
to induce some of the remainder to dis- 
pose of their holdings. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PM WOOK .sis cc wecscstens 44,30 53 
EMGt WOE ics cv ercecievee 46,900 59 
WOOP QQO sic iweewsdesdccse 60,100 84 
Two years afO ......s5+5.- 59,400 83 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 63 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller; is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 298,060 157,084 52 
Last week ...... 297,960 -185,176 62 
Year ago ........ 297,120 228,163 77 
Two years ago... 253,620 165,785 65 


Export shipments by reporting -mills 
were 8,560 bbls this week, 10,775 last 
week, 13,510 a year ago and 6,277 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 41 report do- 
mestic business good, four fair, and six 
slow and quiet. 


LIBERAL CORN MOVEMENT CONTINUES 


Receipts of corn here this week ran 
considerably over 1,000,000 bus, but a 
smaller movement in the near future is 
presaged by new developments in the situ- 
ation. Farmers are too busy in the fields 
to market corn in the volume recently ex- 
perienced, while the grain held in elevators 
awaiting shipment will likely move to the 
terminals more slowly from now on, — 
to instructions from the director-gener: 
of railroads that boxcars must be sent to 
the Northwest to facilitate the movement 
of wheat, oats and barley in that terri- 
tory. Already several hundreds cars have 


been put out of service in the Southwest . 


by this order. 

The corn market is in a highly sensitive 
condition, offering possibility for a wide 
price movement in either directon, values 
today being 3@7c lower than a week ago. 
It is expected, however, that the new sys- 
tem of future trading in corn, as well as 
oats, barley and Kafir, adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote of Board of Trade 
members today, which will permit unre- 
stricted trading on a basis relative to the 
cash value of grain, will my tas hedg- 
ing operations that will result in a more 
steady market. No. 3 corn will be the 
contract. grade, with No. 2 at a 3c pre- 
mium and No. 4 deliverable at 1c discount. 

The excellent quality of corn arrivals in 
this market was illustrated yesterday, 
when 95 carloads, out of 128 cars inspect- 
ed, graded No. 3 or better. 


FINE RAINS FOR THE WHEATFIELDS 


Weather conditions the past week have 
been ideal for the development of the 
growing wheat. - Moderate temperature 

ruled, with an absence of the usual 
March winds, a steady, drizzling rain set- 
ting in Thursday which thoroughly soaked 
the soil, supplying moisture that was much 
needed in some sections and highly bene- 
ficial even in territory that had been 
favored with rains lately. 

The rain was general over Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma, extending well into 
Texas, the unusual and gratifying feature 
being that the fall was quite as heavy in 
extreme western Kansas as in the eastern 
architect: phar Bee “ge ena 

ng reported at Liberal, Oberlin, Gar- 








den City, Wakeeney, Ellis and many other 
points in what is called the “short- rr 
country, where moisture has been deficient 
for months. ; 

About one inch of rain is rted at 
Enid and other points in the important 
wheat-producing counties of Oklahoma, 
nearly as much at Amarillo, Texas, and a 
half inch or more at Dallas, San Antonio 
and Taylor, there being lighter precipita- 
tion to the southern border of the state. 

Taken as a whole, the outlook for hard 


” winter wheat is most encouraging, the ex- 


ceptional promise shown by a large por- 
tion of the area planted offsetting the 
poorer fields in the more western sections, 
and probably no week since the crop was 
sown has been so uniformly beneficial as 
the present one. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League will be held at the 
Coates House, Kansas City, Thursday, 
April 11. 
V. Topping, secretary, advises that, addi- 
tional to the customary election of officers 
and other proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing, it is intended that the gathering shall 
be a mass meeting of all millers located in 
Division 7, and a large attendance is 


urged. 

It is hoped that, in addition to Chairman 
A. J. Hunt, of this division, who will be 
present to aid the millers in solving some 
of the perplexing problems confronting 
the industry, James F. Bell, general chair- 
man of the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration, New York, will also be in 
attendance. 


CORN MILLERS TO ST, LOUIS 


W. W. Marshall, C. M. Hardenbergh 
and R. Van Evera, of Kansas City, Boyce 
Forbes, Topeka, J. -W. Blair, Atchison, 
and J. R. Fair, of Tonganoxie, Kansas, 
left last night for St. Louis, to attend the 
monthly meeting of the Western Corn 
Millers’ Bureau. Mr. Marshall returned 
this week from Washington, D. C., where 
he conferred with officials of the Food 
Administration as a member of the corn 
millers’ committee of that body. 


INCREASED WAGES FOR MILL WORKERS 


Several Kansas City mills have an- 
nounced readjustments in wage scales in 
favor of their employees. The increases 
affect all classes of mill workers, and 
range from 35 to 60c per 8-hour day. The 
larger mills are now operating on the 
8-hour day schedule for all employees ex- 
cept watchmen and gate tenders, who 
work on 12-hour shifts. The action of the 
millowners was a voluntary recognition of 
the largely increased cost of living neces- 
sities. 


NEW MANAGER FOR CALDWELL MILL 


W. A. Applegate, for the past two years 
manager of the Snell Mill & Grain Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, has resigned to be- 
come manager of the Caldwell ae) 
Milling Co., on April 1. He will succeed 
J. E. Damon, who recently disposed of 
his interest in the Caldwell company to 
become associated with L. H. Pettit and 
others in the Reno Flour Mills Co., which 
is building a 1,000-bbl mill at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, of which Mr. Damon will be man- 
ager. 

GUTHRIE MILL INCREASES CAPACITY 


The Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., which operates a 750-bbl flour mill 
and small corn mill, is adding 350 bbls to 
its wheat-milling capacity, and plans the 
immediate construction of a separate corn- 
a lant of 500 bbls daily capacity, 
for idh a new building will be erected. 

Including a 100,000-bu elevator built last 
year, and nine country stations, the Guth- 
rie company has grain storage capacity 


’ for 145,000 bus, to which it contemplates 


adding 100,000 bus capacity during the 
present year. F. S. Gresham, president 
of the company, was in Kansas dity early 
this week on business connected with the 
mill improvements. . 


NOTES 

H. G. Randall, manager of the Midland 
Milling Co., spent part of the week in 
Chicago. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is 
spending 10 days in the East. 

K. E. Humphrey, secretery and treas- 
urer of the El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., who is spending the week-end in 
Kansas City, reported additional rains in 
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Oklahoma and southern Kansas, which 
were of timely benefit to the growing 
wheat. : 

The Seaboard Flour Co., of Boston, of 
which Harry Bresky is the ‘head, expects 
soon to open a purchasing office in Kan- 
sas City. 


L.. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, stopped off 
in Kansas City for a day this week, while 
on his way to Chicago. 

The Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has -contracted for the erection of 
steel and concrete tanks to supplement its 
present wheat-storage facilities. 

R. E. Williams, Jamestown, N. Y., rep- 
resenting the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., spent part of the week in town in 
search of flour offerings for his trade. 

R. A. Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, in town 
this week, reports that rapid progress is 
being made on his company’s new 1,000- 
bbl mill since the arrival of mild weather. 
Wheat outlook is exceptionally promising, 
he stated. 


The Tiblow Milling Co., which bought 
the English Bros.’ r mill at Bonner 
Sprin Kansas, a fortnight ago, has 


established its office in the New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo., and now 
has its plant in operation on corn, with an 
output of about 600 bbls of meal daily. 

George W. Hoyland, executive manager 
of the Kansas City office of the. Milling 
Division, will leave next week for a fort- 
night’s vacation in the South. The trip 
will afford Mr. Hoyland his first oppor- 
tunity for relaxation since entering upon 
the every exacting duties of his office 
seven months ago. 

C. D. Neal, milling engineer for the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., spent most 
of the week in Kansas City with S. H. 
Stoltzfus, manager of the company’s 
southwestern branch office. He will visit 
several plants in this territory where the 
Wolf Co. is installing milling equipment, 
before returning East. 


R. E. Sowden, secretary and active 
manager of the New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, who was in town to- 
day on his return from an eastern trip, 
stated that since the scarcity of. wheat 
flour in the large markets has become so 
acute, there is an exceptionally keen de- 
mand for corn flour and rice flour, which 
seem to be the substitute products in 
highest favor among bakers. 


WICHITA 

The flour trade situation shows no new 
features. Mills are selling all the flour 
they can produce, and are busy grindin 
wheat substitutes. White corn is at su 
a — over mixed and yellow that 
mills are now making meal out of the 
latter, and finding ready sales for it. 

Kansas received a good rain Thursday 
and Friday, which will help the growing 
wheat haar apc Dodge City reports 
about an inch and a half, Englew two 
inches, Pratt, Kingman and Preston from 
three to five inches. Here about an inch 
and a half fell during an all-day rain. 
Reports state that, although small, wheat 
has a good stand and the plants are 
healthy. A large acreage of spring crops 
is being put out this year, especially 
where the wheat did not make a 
growth during the winter. 

* *# 





Fire of incendiary origin destroyed an 
elevator at Cheney, Kansas, belonging to 
the Larabee Flour “Mills Corporation. 
There were 600 bus of wheat in the 
house, the total loss being about $6,000. 
The same elevator was set on fire about a 
week ago, but the blaze was extinguished 
before any damage was done. The Bower- 
sock elevator at the same point was set on 
fire at the same time the Larabee elevator 
burned, but no material damage was done. 
Kerosene-soaked rags were found in both 
elevators. 





Audit of Packers’ Accounts 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 30.—The 
Food Administration has arranged with 
the Federal Trade Commission to take an 
audit of the accounts of the packers at 
once, it is announced, to determine their 
accuracy and show whether they have ad- 
hered to the regulations prescribing a 
maximum profit of 24% per cent on the 
turnover to the larger packers, and 3 per 
cent to the smaller concerns. 

Ricuagp B. Wartnovs. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, March 
30, was estimated at 8,250 bbls, or 21 per 
cent of capacity, pace ag y with 16,250, 
or 57 per cent, last week, 22,250, or 83 per 
cent, in 1917, and 23,250, or 89 per cent, in 
1916. 

The bulk of flour in Chicago is owned 

mainly by bakers. Efforts have been made 
through the local division of the Food 
Administration to, so far as possible, see 
that the bakers are supplied with flour, 
and that their products are distributed 
‘throughout the city. Jobbers have ex- 
ceedingly light stocks, and some of them 
are without supplies. Unless there is an 
increase in the production of flour before 
long the average wholesale grocer and 
eer will be pretty short of all mill 
products, 

There is but little flour coming into 
Chicago, and offers seem to be growing 
less daily. More eastern buyers are trav- 
elling to the Southwest and Northwest 
than a week or 10 days ago. Some seem 
to think that when they reach Chicago 
there should be little difficulty in locating 
mills that have flour to offer. But mills 
that occasionally have flour to sell may at 
any time be confronted with a demand 
from the government for supplies for the 
army and navy. 

These latter orders have disturbed con- 
ditions with the larger bakers and buyers. 
The mills will have orders booked with 
Chicago dealers, and the dealers, in turn, 
have sold the flour, but will then have to 
notify their trade that they cannot fill 
their orders, due to the government de- 
mand, In two or three instances in Chi- 
cago the loss to the buyer has been very 
heavy, but there is no possibility of ob- 
taining reimbursement. 

Ninety-five per cent patents from the 
Northwest and Southwest range $10.25@ 
1l. A few mills in the Southwest continue 
to quote at a very high price. A Chicago 
baker paid $12.40 for flour from Kansas, 
basis cotton, Chicago. Rye flour is salable, 
and is wanted by many dealers. Offerings 
of millfeed are practically nothing. Rye 
and hominy feeds are a little more plenti- 
ful, due to the fact that the production 
of the finished product is larger. 


FLOUR MEN’S PROFITS 


All flour dealers in Chicago who handle 
in carload lots have been advised by the 
United States Food Administration, 
Harry A. Wheeler, chairman, regarding 
rules concerning profits on sales and re- 
sales of wheat flour. Brokers are allowed 
to take a gross profit not to exceed lic 
bbl. Wholesale car-lot distributors can 
obtain a gross profit not to exceed 25c bbl, 
and on less than car lots and local freight 
shipments should have a gross profit not 
to exceed 35c bbl. Jobbers are allowed 
a gross profit not to exceed 50@75c bbl, 
according to service rendered. 

Resales within the same trade on any 
lot of wheat flour should not show a larger 
combined profit than that permitted had 
there been no resale, as, for example, in 
the case of one wholesaler selling another 
wholesaler, the gross profit should not 
exceed 75c bbl, and should be divided as 
agreed between buyer and seller. All re- 
sales within the trade should be first 
approved in writing by the United States 
Food Administration. 


In the notice sent in, the following ap- 


red: “The United States Food Admin- 
tration Flour Committee, composed of 
John W. Eckhart, S. B. Steele, H. L. 
Wahl, J. S. Stone and Victor Petersen, 
after careful consideration has classified 
your business for the purpose of these 





rules as . All sales and resales made 
by you must adhere strictly to the rules 
stated above, which apply to your classifi- 
cation. This classification is permanent, 
and will not be changed unless you appear 
in person before the committee on Thurs- 
day afternoon, March 28, at 1 p.m. at 
room 727, Conway Building, and submit 
written evidence showing cause why your 
classification should be changed.” 

Some of the members of the trade ap- 
peared before the committee on Thursday 
and asked that their classification be 
changed, mainly those who had been classi- 
fied as brokers, and contended that they 
should be jobbers. The trade, quite gen- 
erally, is pleased’ to receive information 
from the Administration, as it places 
each one on an equal basis, and shows each 
member how he can trade and what his 
profits may be. 


CORN MILLERS’ FEDERATION 

The American Federation of Corn Mill- 
ers has its general offices well established 
in suite 925, Postal Telegraph Building, 
Chicago. Douglas W. Lackey is secretary. 
The federation is the parent of the four 
sectional corn millers’ associations, the 
National Association of White Corn Mill- 
ers, Western Corn Millers’ Bureau, South- 
eastern Corn Millers’ Association and Vir- 
ginia and Carolina Corn Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The federation will co-operate with the 
corn millers of the country who are mem- 
bers of the four associations in about the 
same way as does the Millers’ National 
Federation with the wheat millers who are 
members of that organization. One fea- 
ture of the corn millers’ associations has 
been the education of its members in the 
poe milling of corn, and especially in 

iln-dried products. 

Secretary Lackey, when asked. late in 
the week as to what he thought the output 
of corn products had increased to within 
the last few months, said that, from yen | 
1, 1917, to May 1, 1918, the output will 
probably show an increase of 100 per cent; 
that is, of all kinds of corn products. 

Charles A. Krause, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the federation, was in Chicago, 
Thursday, conferring with Secretary 
Lackey. 


WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


All wheat flour substitutes have shown 
a decline in price, particularly barley 
flour, which has almost become a drug on 
the market, and is being resold by both 
jobbers and bakers. One of the larger 

akers in Chicago is said to have pur- 

chased 30 carloads of barley flour some 
time ago, at around $13 bbl. It is pos- 
sible today to contract for almost any 
quantity at $11.20@11.50, in sacks. 

The falling off in demand of this flour 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
bakers do not know how to use it, or it is 
too dark in color. It is almost impossible 
to interest the larger buyers in it, espe- 
cially those from New York City, who 
show very little interest in this commodity, 
claiming that bakers will not buy it or 
use it. 

Corn flour and corn meal are more 
plentiful, but in good demand, especially 
the flour, which is quoted here today at 
nominally $6@6.12 per 100 lbs. Another 
substitute on the market, manufactured 
by a Chicago concern, and a good seller, 
apparently is: made of corn. It is held 
firm today at 74,c lb. Bakers are using it 
extensively. 

Rice mills appear to be pretty well sold’ 
up, according to wheat millers, who have 
sent letters quite generally to rice con- 
cerns in the South. Bakers here contend 
that they are unable to pick up much rice 
screenings. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO.’8 NEW MILLIS 


The new warehouse, blending plant and 
corn mill of the Washburn-Crosby Co., at 
Clearing, Ill, near Chicago, probably will 


_ Export Co. comin 


The 


be ready for i sgerscn by April 20. 

mill will have eight stands of rolls on corn, 
which will give a capacity of 750 to 1, 
bbls of corn flour, meal and grits daily. 
There is an elevator for storage of 10,000 
bus corn. The mill will be operated by 
electricity of 400 a The building is 
240x75. The corn mill recently built by 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Peoria has 
offered some of its products through the 
Chicago office. This mill has a capacity 
of 500 to 600 bbls to start with, but prob- 
ably will be increased later. 


TO VOTE ON NEW TRADING RULES 


Food Administrator Herbert C. Hoover 
has notified John J. Stream, chairman of 
the Coarse Grain Division of the Food 
Administration that the proposed new 
plan of hedging future trading in corn 
and oats by the leading ee and 
grain associations appeals to him, if 
properly administered, as offering a suffi- 
ciently sound basis for the establishment 
of a ready and stable market for such 
commodities to warrant giving it a fair 
trial. 

President A. S. White, of the Chica; 
Board of Trade, has ordered a vote on the 
proposition for Saturday, April 6. The 
directors will set the time for its becoming 
operative. The trade will start in July 
delivery as soon as arrangements can be 
made for all exchanges beginning the new 
style of operation at the same time. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Chairmen of the Food Administration 
in this division, including the Grain Cor- 
poration, met in Chicago, Thursday, in the 
general offices of Howard B. Jackson, 
chairman of the Grain Corporation, and 
organized a committee composed of B. A. 
Rekhart, chairman of the Milling Divi- 
sion; Howard B. Jackson, of the Grain 
Corporation; Harry A. Wheeler, of the 
state food administration; Chairman 
Prescott, of Michigan, and A. H. Melville, 
assistant chairman, Madison, Wis. Harry 
A. Wheeler is chairman, and A. H. Mel- 
ville secretary. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., leading 
corn millers, Milwaukee, and also presi- 
dent of the Corn Millers’ Federation, has 
been named on the committee to act for 
the corf millers. 

One of the duties that this committee 
will assume will be that of bringing more 
mills that are now acting independently, 
under license. It will also determine where 
wheat supplies can be had, and also, so far 
as possible, encourage the selling of all 
grain by farmers. 

NOTES 

C. B. Pierce, vice-president of Bartlett 
Frazier Co., who has been in Washington 
doing important work for the grain trade, 
has returned. 

One or two of the Minneapolis mill 
brands are quoted here today as low as 
$9.40 in 98-lb cotton, in car lots. This is 
about as low a price as can be obtained. 

Rye values have moved up 18c during 
the week, with everything offered readily 
taken. A great many bag lots and part 
cars are coming in, which denote a clean- 
ing up of country stocks. 

J. R. Short, manager of the flour de- 
ee of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
eft Thursday, accompanied by his wife, 
for a vacation of two or three weeks in 
North Carolina. 

Maltsters and millers have competed 
for the offerings of barley, and made a 
sharp advance in prices. Difficulty in 
shipping barley has checked the demand 
from the outside. 

A two-day session of the Grain Men’s 
Terminal Association was held here March 
29-30. One of the chief features discussed 
was the plan for enlarged operations, par- 
ticularly in the way of handling wheat, on 
the new crop. - 

There are indications of the Wheat 
into the market in the 
near future for fresh shelled corn. Its 
recent purchases of 8,000,000 bus of kiln- 
dried corn, however, have not yet cleared 
from the Atlantic seaboard. 

While no official announcement has been 
made as yet, it is understood that the 
officers of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association have practically decided that 
the midsummer meeting of the association 
will be held at the Valley Inn Hotel, 
Neenah, the middle of June. 

Several mills in bypeceterre te by 
water power, have experien difficulty 
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in running within the last 10 days, due to 
high water. At Janesville, the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co. was forced to shut down for 
a short time, and the dam of the mill 
owned by William F. Gadow, Barton, 
went out. 

Although the weather for maintaining 
the condition of cereal products has been 
very satisfactory so far, some corn flour 
has arrived in Chicago that was caked and 
sour. One of the larger bakers received 
some from a southern mill that is caked, 
and it will have to be reconditioned by 
regrinding and bolting. 

Among the visitors in bara, during 
the week were Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., who was 
returning from the East; C. H. Hooker, 
of the Soe Mills Co., Wausau, Wis., 
and Edward R. Freeman, of Henry Koper 
& Co., flour merchants, New York City, on 
his way home from the Southwest. 


The order of Director-General McAdoo 
doing away with freight solicitors has 
necessitated the transfer of several Board 
of Trade memberships here by solicitors 
who have secured other positions, and no 
longer need the memberships. Member- 
ships are $4,375, net to the buyer. A large 
number have changed hands during the 
week. 

One of the largest distilleries in this 
part of the country, located in Hammond, 
Ind., near Chicago, was purchased today 
by the Nowak Milling Co., a corporation 
of Buffalo, N. Y. It is understood that 
the property will be converted into a large 
plant for the manufacturing of horse, 
cattle and chicken feed. The general of- 
fices will be located in Hammond. 


Stocks of coarse grains in southern 
Wisconsin and northern Illinois, as _ re- 
ported to the Food Administration March 
23, were as follows: 


Corn Oats Barley 
South. Wis.... 220,727 1,067,194 1,174,048 
North. Illinois 5,575,486 15,519,049 908,561 





Totals ..... 7,796,213 16,576,243 2,082,609 
Totals Mch. 16 6,938,000 16,632,000 2,126,000 

John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, reported March 28 that he had been 
unable to take up with Mr. Hoover the 
new proposition for trading in corn, but 
expects to do so at an early day. Until a 
favorable decision is received from Mr. 
Hoover, nothing will be done by the ex- 
change here in the way of revising its rules 
to suit the new conditions. 

An important meeting of several mem- 
bers of the National Oat Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Chicago, at the Hotel La 
Salle, March 27. It was the general opin- 
ion that the demand for oat goods of every 
character has more than doubled since the 
latter part of 1917.. It was estimated that 
the increase in output has not exceeded 
10 per cent the last few months, and that 
the mills, with their present capacity, are 
unable to fill all orders. 

R. C. Sowden, secretary and treasurer 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, was in Chicago, Thursday, 
on his way home from the East. He is of 
the opinion that the amount of wheat left 
in the hands of the farmers in the vicinity 
of Arkansas City is not to exceed 5 per 
cent, and that the growing wheat is in ex- 
cellent condition, not alone for Kansas, 
but Oklahoma as well; also that the acre- 
age has been increased materially. 

Owing to the crowded condition of one 
of the private elevators, it has been neces- 
sary to transfer 75,000 bus of No. 3 yel- 
low corn to public houses, the first corn 
put in public elevators in over eight 
months, During all that period the pub- 
lic elevators have not had any corn, and 
six of the big elevators have been prac- 
tically empty. It is the first time in the 
history of the operation of Chicago eleva- 
tors that they have been without corn in 
store. 

Corn is grading much better, and the 
movement shows a decided falling off. 
Distillers and glucose interests are taking 
the low-grades freely, and the latter also 
find it necessary to purchase No. 6, No. 5 
and No. 4 grades to a ter extent. 
More No. 4 and No. 3 grades are appear- 
ing, and a few cars of No. 2 yellow have 
been received. The latter sold at $1.90, 
$2.05 and $2.25, the best of it being taken 
for seed. A car of No. 1 yellow was re- 
ceived Thursday, the first of that grade 
this season. 


Wheat stocks in interior elevators in 


-southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois, 
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as reported to the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation on March 23, were 
132,596 bus, rye 273,398. These compared 
with 155,288 bus wheat and 220,778 bus rye 
on March 16. Stocks in northern Illinois 
were 306,132 bus wheat and 85,446 bus rye 
on March 23, compared with 316,195 bus 
wheat, and 87,634 bus rye the week pre- 
vious. Total stocks of wheat in the terri- 
tory mentioned were 438,628 bus, and rye 
358,844, compared with 471,483 bus wheat 
and 408,412 bus rye on March 16. 

The blanket embargo placed by Direc- 
tor-General McAdoo on shipments of 
grain east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line has been removed. This places the 
railroads in a position where the individual 
lines must protect themselves by the issu- 
ance of embargoes whenever necessary. 
The embargo put on at the request of the 
Food Administration preventing ship- 
ments of grain east of the Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania line remains. The priority order on 
grain-loading on western roads has been 
modified to a certain extent; grain is to be 
favored whenever possible, and there is 
no preference as regards to the kind. 


WISCONSIN 

MrtwavkeE, Wis., March 30.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 2,200 
this week, representing 17 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 13,200, or 100 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 12,000 bbls turned out 7,000, or 59 per 
cent. 

Demand for wheat flour continues brisk 
from all sections. Millers are offering 
nothing, having sold all they manufac- 
tured this week. For the next three weeks, 
mills will grind but little flour. Quota- 
tion on 100 per cent patent war quality 
is $10.55 in cotton. Outside mills are 
quoting $9.90@10.50, cotton. All have 
plenty of shipping directions and were 
able to load out the week’s output. The 
car situation has eased up, and eastern 
equipment can be secured more freely. 

There was some improvement in the de- 
mand for rye flour. Millers have good 
orders booked, and expect to operate 
freely for the next three weeks. One mill 
will change over its wheat mill and will 
grind rye the next 20 days. The trade 
generally has made liberal purchases the 
last two weeks, and mills look for a slack- 
ening in demand. White patent is quoted 
at $15@15.60, and dark at $18@14.25, all 
in cotton, 

Southwestern patent was in good de- 
mand, but offerings have been very light. 
Jobbers have moderate supplies on hand 
and are asking $11.75@12 in cotton. Bak- 
ers bought moderately well, while trade 
with the wholesale grocers was good. 

Demand for corn flour continues excel- 
lent, and mills are operating to full capac- 
ity. All are sold ahead and are shipping 
out freely. They are holding firm at 
$6.50 per 100 Ibs, cotton. Corn meal was 
in good request, and quotations were made 
at $6 in 100-lb cottons. Demand is good 
from the East and Southwest, while state 
and local trade is satisfactory. There was 
a fair demand for barley flour, and prices 
were held at $11.70@12, in cotton. 

The market was strong on wheat feeds, 
but weaker on others. Rye middlings were 
off $2 ton, and barley feed $8. astern 
dealers who had bought quite freely the 
past month were reselling to jobbers here 
at less than was asked by the mills. 
Shippers report a dull trade in all grades 
except wheat feeds. Demand has eased 
up on hominy feed, and shippers report 
slow trade this week. Mills have nothing 
to offer, being sold ahead. Only choice 
screenings were salable, off-grades being 
dull and neglected. 


NOTES 


The E. B. Marshall Co., Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital, 
by E. B. Marshall and his sons, Donald 
and Maxwell G. E. B. Marshall is proprie- 
tor of the Wilbur Stock Food Co. 

Several seg a in the grain-sampling 
force of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce have been drafted to leave for 
Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., next 
Wednesday, and difficulty is being experi- 
enced in filling the vacancies. 

Interior millers in the northern and 
northwestern part of Wisconsin are being 
supplied by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation with wheat out of ele- 
vators at Milwaukee. These shipments pay 
local freight rates, and millers are de- 
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prived of the usual transit privileges. This 
condition is meeting with considerable 
complaint by such millers. 

The wheat flour production of the Mil- 
waukee mills for March was 17,790 bbls, 
against 33,200 in February and 37,000 in 


‘March, 1917. Rye flour production was 


33,720 bbls, compared with 27,220 in Feb- 
ruary and nothing in March, 1917. 

Titus & Berger, Waterford, who have 
conducted a flour and feed milling busi- 
ness for many years under the name of 
Waterford Milling Co., have incorporated 
under the same name, with authorized 
capital stock of $45,000. A. S. Titus, 
Harry C. Berger and G. W. Healy are 
the incorporators. The company recently 
installed additional equipment to grind 
substitute flours. 

The Wisconsin Malt & Grain Co., Ap- 
pleton, has discontinued temporarily all 
malting’ operations, and is devoting its 
entire attention to corn-drying. The com- 
pany has three kilns available, and on the 
government test run on 75,000 bus, dried 
the corn at the rate of 9,000 bus daily. 
Most of the corn arriving at Appleton 
was mixed with snow, and was more or less 
frozen, the moisture content averaging 
22@23 per cent. 

The manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce freight bureau has been requested 
by W. H. Pleasants, manager of the ma- 
rine section, Division of Transportation, 
Washington, to file a written brief setting 
forth the arguments and reasons for es- 
tablishment of lake service for package 
freight to and from Lake Michigan ports 
during the coming season. It is under- 
stood Director-General McAdoo will make 
an early announcement on this subject. 

Minneapolis interests have acquired 
ownership and control of Stillman Wright 
& Co., flour and feed millers, Berlin, effec- 
tive April 1, and will incorporate as the 
Wright Milling Co. Charles H. and Fred 
W. Wright will become members of the 
corporation, although they will not be ac- 
tive in the management. G. C. Mariner, 
formerly of Minneapolis, has been selected 
as general manager of the plant, which 
will be enlarged at once. The wheat mill 
will be changed over for grinding substi- 
tute flours, and the manufacture of rye 
flour will be continued on a larger scale. 
Stillman Wright & Co. organized in 1868. 
Since 1888 the Wright brothers have been 


sole owners. 
H. N. Witson. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittz, Tenn., March 30.—The 
movement of wheat to southeastern mills 
has been growing smaller each day, and 
more of them are being forced to shut 
down. Unless the movement is sharply 
increased, nearly all of the large mills 
will be forced to close within the coming 
week, with no prospect of resuming in 
the immediate future. Practically all of 
the mills report having received less than 
50 -_ cent of the usual supply of wheat. 

running time has been less than 
one-half of what it was last year, and less 
than one-half of the average for the past 
six years. Some of the millers express 
discontent, but as a general rule they are 
accepting the situation philosophically be- 
cause of the exigencies. 

A few cases of flour shortage have been 
reported during the week but, with large- 
ly increased consumption of corn meal 
and other substitutes, no serious condi- 
tions prevail. This section is getting very 
little aid from other sections, rehandlers 
finding it — to buy only small quan- 
tities of flour. 

There is a wide range of prices, ac- 
cording to running time of the mills, 
regulation flour, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, being quoted at a minimum of 
$10.75 and maximum of $12.50. 

There is a wide range of prices of corn, 
due to a good deal of moist stuff having 
been offered recently. Good milling corn 
continues high, — around $1.90. De- 
mand for corn meal is below what it was 
several weeks . Quotations: plain 
meal, per 100-Ib ‘ba » f.0.b. Ohio River, 
$4.25@4.80; bolted, $4.40@5. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 130,920 bbls, reported an output 
this week of 32,102, or 24.5 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 43,658 bbls 
last week, and 28.4 per cent of capacity, 
54.7 per cent of capacity the same week 
last year, 56 per cent same week in 


1916, 52 in 1915, 59.2 in 1914, 47.1 in 19183, 
and 56.3 in 1912, 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March 30 March 23 


Weer, BND sci ciwectcces 18,200 29,700 

MPMOOt, WES sescescticns 42,000 50,000 

Ay ers 394,000 275,000 

Tee WOR os Winds sewed 292,000 289,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 184 cars. 

The new corn mill of the Louisville 
Milling Co. is nearing completion. 

Weather conditions continue excellent 
for growing wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

Chauncey Smith, food administrator of 
Georgia, is reported to be advocating the 
building of grain elevators in the South, 
with a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 bus, 
to encourage grain production. Several 
warehouses are being erected. 

Dr. H. A. Morgan, food administrator 
of Tennessee, has notified country admin- 
istrators to requisition all wheat found in 
possession of pro-Germans. Few of this 
type, if any, will be found in Tennessee, 
though there are probably a few who are 
holding, hoping that the exigencies of 
war may force prices higher. Farmers 
taking wheat to mill will not be permit- 
ted to receive more than 30 days’ supply 
for their own use, and will be required to 
use an equal amount of substitutes. 

; Joun Lerprnr. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puuapetpuia, Pa., March 30.—So far 

as wheat flour is concerned, there is little 
change in the condition of this market. 
Spot offerings continue light, and there is 
only a very limited amount of stuff offer- 
ing to arrive. As a result of the increased 
freight rates which will go into effect on 
April 1, 5@15c bbl will be added to the 
cost of flour laid down here, depending 
upon the location of the mill. 
. The attitude of the Food Administra- 
tion does not encourage the hope of much, 
if any, increase in the amount of flour 
available for local consumption, as the 
needs of our European allies are too 
urgent. Substitutes are irregular. Cer- 
tain kinds of corn products are wanted, 
but others are dull. Rye flour is scarce 
and firm, while barley flour is slow and 
rather weak in tone. ’ 


TO STOP RESALES 


The local food administration on 
Wednesday gave out notice that transac- 
tions between dealers in the same trade 
are looked upon with disfavor. In rea- 
sonable cases, permission may be given 
for resales, but no general exceptions 
will be made. This stand has been taken 
principally for the protection of consum- 
ers of wheat flour, who have been com- 
pelled by the food regulations to purchase 
substitutes on a 50-50 basis. 

According to the statement issued by 
the feder Food Administration, no 
dealer whose stock of a certain commod- 
ity has run out can expect to have the rule 
against resales waived in his favor simply 
to enable’ him to replenish his supply 
from some other dealer who may have a 
surplus. 

It is understood that, in many cases, 
poor judgment in buying substitutes for 
wheat flour has led to attempts to resort 
to the resales method of readjusting 
stocks. This has, in turn, contributed to 
an increase in the retail prices of cer- 
tain substitute cereals handled by these 
dealers, who insisted upon getting their 
customary profits in spite of the fact that 
their customers had nothing to do with the 
dealer’s temporary shortage of substi- 
tutes, 

The food officials insist that the fact 
that a dealer may be out of certain food- 
stuffs, and will lose trade to his competi- 
tors unless he is allowed to buy from 
some other dealer in his own line of trade, 
does not in itself constitute justification 
for resales which would burden the con- 
sumer with a double profit on these par- 
ticular goods. 

It is pointed out that when the govern- 
ment made the buying of a definite quan- 
tity of substitutes obligatory with every 
purchase of wheat flour, the duty was 
placed on the Food Administration to see 
that there was no imposition in the mat- 
ter of prices, and the rule against resales 
is claimed to be a step in this direction. 
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Resales that may be permitted should be 
made subject to such measure of control 
as the federal food administrator in the 
particular state deems it necessary to ex- 
ercise. 

A similar principle applies to resales 
between retailers. The controlling point 
is that one lot of goods should not bear - 
more than one wholesale profit nor more 
than one retail profit, and that resales— 
certainly of those commodities covered by 
the cost basis rules—should be made only 
under the control of the food adminis- 
trator or his duly authorized representa- 
tive. 

VOLUNTARY FLOUR-RATIONING 


Concerning the new programme of the 
government abolishing wheatless days and 
wheatless meals for householders and sub- 
stituting therefor a maximum volunta 
ration of 11% lbs flour a week for eac 
member of the family, the state food 
administrator says: “We have now come 
to what amounts to a voluntary ration 
system. The flour situation is so serious 
that nothing is left except to ask every 
man, woman and child to use at the out- 
side no more than 6 lbs of flour a month. 
The situation abroad is so serious that 
even the wheat content of the bread ra- 
tion issued to the French soldier has been 
cut down. 

“This is the first time America has 
come to a ration system, even if it is only 
voluntary. Congress lias not enacted a 
law for enforced rations in this countr 
yet. American people are now on trial. 
Thousands of people have eliminated all 
wheat flour from their diet, without any 
ill consequences. We have four and a 
half months to bridge over to the next 
wheat harvest. We cannot make our pres- 
ent supply last, and give our allies what 
they have asked, unless all co-operate.” 


NOTES . 

Thomas Clevenger, formerly in the 
grain business in this city, died on March 
25, aged 74. 

The Sabinsville (Pa.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated by C. L. Keitz, with 
$8,000 capital. 

A. Judson Stites, grain dealer and 
member of the Commercial Exchange, is 
visiting his daughter in North Jersey. 

The Pennsylvania Division of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has opened a war 
bread bakery in this city to demonstrate 
the worth of flour substitutes. 

Captain John O. Foering, for many 
years grain inspector of the Commercial 
Exchange, but who recently retired, re- 
turned on Thursday from Dunedin, Fla., 
where he has been spending the winter. 

Walter Graff, son of L. G. Graff, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Exchange, has be- 
gun training for a position in the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine on board the United 
States Shipping Board training ship Cal- 
vin Austin. 

A. E. Brecht, a flour merchant of this 
city, was seriously injured in Trenton, 
N. J., last Wednesday, when he was run 
down by an automobile upon alighting 
from a trolley car. He is now in St. 
Francis Hospital, Trenton, suffering from 
concussion of the brain and bruises about 
the head and body. 

C. J. Hepburn, chief counsel of the 
state food administration, says that the 
revised orders for the conservation of 
wheat would deprive paperhangers of 
wheat flour and middlings for their paste. 
Until recently, paste for all wall-papering 
has been made of a poor grade of flour or 
middlings, and dextrine or other com- 
pound, 

Freight embargoes are seriously menac- 
ing agricultural production in Pennsyl- 
vania through the inability of farmers to 
get agricultural implements and repair 
parts. Production in the eastern states 
will be materially cut this year, local im- 
plement dealers say, unless orders are 
given the railroads to haul the machinery 
needed by the farmers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is renting 
its vacant land along its right of way to 
employees at the nominal price of $1 per 
acre, provided they use it for war gardens. 
Officials of the com — it will not 
only co-operate with ederal Food 
Administration in the war garden cam- 
paign, but intends to help its employees 
plant every available acre of land along 
its lines in Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

; Samvet S. Dantets. 
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With small offerings by flour mills, and 
these going only to the regular channels 
of distribution, conditions in the flour 
market are very little altered. Buyers 
are still desirous of taking on flour sup- 
plies, with the possible exception of rye 
bakers, who, owing to the Jewish Passover 
holidays coming at the end of the week, 
ceased to be interested in’ making pur- 
chases. Mill agents and brokers have 
more time than flour on their hands, and 
unless the reports that the Food Admin- 

-istration purposes making extraordinary 
efforts to increase wheat supplies are true, 
and these efforts are successful, conse- 
quently increasing the amount of flour 
that mills may offer, there is little chance 
for any change for the better occurring 
soon. 


The prices for 100 per cent flours, either. 


spring, Kansas or winter, are nominally 
$10.75@10.90, jute, but owing to the in- 
creased freight rates of 15 per cent which 
are to go into effect April 1, the levels 
will doubtless be raised to accord with 
this increased cost. 

With extremely limited flour supplies, 
the attention of the trade is centered on 
the substitute cereals, which have become 
quite active during the last two weeks. 
Though shipments of these are heavier 
than they have been, and proportionately 
the pede are much heavier than flour 
stocks, there have been some good-sized 
export sales of corn goods reported, and 
the demand has become quite strong, par- 
ticularly for corn flour and good quality 
kiln-dried degerminated meals. 

Regarding this particular cereal, the 
trade is moving with some caution be- 
cause of the possibility that shipments of 
meal not properly dried. may, owing to 
the approach of warm weather, become 
heated and so deteriorate in transit as to 
be practically worthless upon arrival. 
This possibility has been recently called 
to the attention of millers of these prod- 
ucts through a circular sent out by the 
Milling Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Barley flour, though formerly in strong 
demand, is not sought so eagerly now, as 
bakers have found that other substitutes 
work better and produce a loaf more 
readily salable pe i consequently, there 
is some slight accumulation of stocks. 
Sellers point out that, while buyers are 
not now interested in this product, they 
will be glad to get it before the end of 
the crop year, as they argue that the pres- 
ent demand for other substitutes will be- 
fore long cause a great scarcity of them, 
and that barley flour will have to be used 
to fill the gap. Sales were made as low 
as $11.75 bbl, jute, but most mills held it 
$12.30@13. 

Rice flour is no more plentiful than it 
has been during the last two weeks, and 
prices are firm at 10c per Ib: It is under- 
stood, however, that two cargoes of rice 
grain have come in, and will be ground 
here, which should materially increase the 
supply, but whether this will all be of- 
fered in the domestic markets or some of 
. it exported, remains to be seen. 

The increase of 5 per cent in the use 
of substitute cereals by bakers, as ordered 
by the Food Administration, is soon to go 
into effect. This will make the total to “4 
used 25 per cent, and it is within the 
bounds of possibility that it may be raised 
to 30. The local food administration of- 
ficials have this phase of the matter un- 
der consideration, but it will not be defi- 
nitely decided for about a week. 


The feed situation is_ ly un- 


changed. Mills’ offerings are very light, 
and spot stocks are extremely limited. 
FOOD COST AND DISTRIBUTION 

A special committee appointed by the 
Merchants’ Association for the purpose 
of investigating the food situation here 
with particular reference to its distribu- 
tion and increased cost has just issued 
its findings. 

It is pointed out that practically 9,- 
000,000 people of 28 different nationalities 
have to be cared for, and the fact that 
frequently one nationality will eat what 
another will not, coupled with the con- 
tinual expansion of the city, taking F ott 
tions of the population farther away from 
the market centers, is increasing the prob- 
lem of distribution. 

With direct reference to the increased 
cost of grains and meats, the report 
pointed out. that, prior to 1905, food 
products, chiefly grains and meats, were 
produced on virgin, unfertilized lands. 
“Emigrant labor was employed, and sub- 
sequently there was cheap railroad and 
steamship transportation; the people in 
cities have been*fed on food produced 
and sold at a price which did not take 
into consideration the cost of production 
and the value of plant food contained in 
crops which must be returned to the soil 
to maintain productivity.” 


SLACKERS CONTRIBUTE TO RED CROSS 


There are some concerns in the flour 
and baking business that realize quite 
fully the earnest intention of the Food 
Administration to enforce its rules. One 
of these, the Specialty Baking Co., of 
New York, not having followed the rules 
regarding the baking of Victory bread, 
being threatened with revocation of its 
license, volunteered to give $1,000 to the 
Red Cross, which amount it was claimed 
about represented the concern’s profits 
from its failure to play the game ac- 
cording to the rules. 

Another case was that of Jacob Held, 
who admitted overcharges of $700 on vari- 
ous flour sales, and saved his license by a 
contribution of this amount to the same 
worthy cause. 


FLOUR PLENTIFUL IN WEST INDIES 


With continued reports from the West 
Indian Islands that flour supplies are 
plentiful, and that bakers are using no 
substitutes, is contrasted the fact that 
flour is scarce in the large United States 
centers, and the percentage of substitutes 
in bread-making is soon to be increased to 
25 per cent. 

While this. ample flour supply is all of 
Canadian manufacture, one cannot help 
es this condition with the dire 
need of our allies, to meet which it is 
necessary to increase the percentage of 
flour milled from our wheat and also that 
of the substitutes used in our bread. 


TOO MANY REPORTS REQUIRED 


The number of reports that brokers, 
jobbers and other distributors of flour 
are forced to furnish to the various 
branches of the Food Administration is 
causing a great deal of work, some of 
which seems to be unnecessary. 

For example, the local division calls 
for a weekly report showing stock on 
hand, and also a monthly report of the 
same kind, and the trade feels that, in 
view of the limited amount of business it 
is possible to transact under present con- 
ditions, a monthly report should be suf- 
ficient. In addition, the local authorities 
demand a baggy report on the same 
subject, and the Washington authorities 
likewise, which seems to be an unneces- 
sary doubling of the work. 


WAR EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 
The total exports of wheat and wheat 
flour from the United States to Great 
Britain, France and I since the war 
began are equivalent to bus, or 


an ave of 110,000,000 per year. Oats 
exports for the three and one-half years 
total 212,751,000 bus, corn 24,310,000, and 
rye 3,618,000. 

BAD EXPLOSION AT JERSEY TERMINAL 


An explosion in Jersey City, Tuesday 
afternoon, which rocked the lower part 
of Manhattan and destroyed the Jarvis 
warehouse and the Erie machine shops in 
Jersey City, was caused by a workman 
who threw a lighted cigarette on the floor 
while he and four other men were han- 
dling loose chlorate of potash in the Jarvis 
warehouse. 

The force of the explosion tore up some 
of the rails in the Erie Railroad terminal, 
and is understood to have caused damage 
by fire to the extent of about $2,000,000. 
The ruins were still smoking at the close 
of the week. 

OPTIMISTIC REGARDING FOOD OU'FLOOK 

Representatives of the Food Adminis- 
tration, among whom were George A. 
Zabriskie, James F. Bell and Arthur Wil- 
liams, held a conference here this week 
to consider various phases of the flour 





Wayne Duffett, son of W. H. Duffett, 
president of J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., formerly connected with their flour 
mill there, but now an ensign in the Naval 
Aviation Corps, and reported to be on his 
way to France. 


situation with respect to their effect upon 
this and other large consuming centers. 

a of these matters later, Mr. 
Zab ie said that the present outlook, 
while not all that could be desired, was 
not so bad as some were inclined to think, 
and that the Food Administration had 
matters well in hand, so that practically 
any emergency could be met. It was in- 
dicated that no changes in distribution 
would be Lege once” except in cases where- 
in it was found more ex tious to 
change the point of origin of flour to one 
that was closer to the point from which 
the heaviest demand arose. 

The feature of this conference directly 
affecting the baking trade was the deci- 
sion to make imperative the heretofore 
unenforced rule that their flour consump- 
tion shall not exceed 70 per cent of their 
last year’s business. 


NOTES 


E. N. Fairchild, president of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Milling Co., and Dwight 
Baldwin, Minneapolis, were the millers 
visiting New York this week. 

William Deininger, of the Deininger 
Baking Co., Rochester, N. Y,. was re- 
cently elected president of the General 
Baking Co. by the board of directors of 
that concern, to sueceed W. H. Collins, 
who retired from office on account of ill 
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health and is about to undergo a course 
of treatment at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Barley flour, to which the baking trade 
is not taking as strongly as it did for 
bread-making purposes, has been found 
an excellent substitute for wheat flour in 
the making of bottom crusts for pies and 
certain kinds of cakes and buns. 

It has been learned, through informa- 
tion coming to the Food Administration, 
that the manufacture of machinery for 
grinding rice flour and corn flour is in- 
creasing rapidly, so that the scarcity of 
these products may soon be overcome. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
New York Produce Exchange to push the 
third Liberty Loan, and the quota which 
members are expected to subscribe is set 
at $10,000,000. The amount subscribed 
by exchange members for the previous 
loan was $6,000,000. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., March 30.—Despite 
the difficulty in getting wheat, a little 
more flour was ground here this week. The 
output was 11,400 bbls, of which 8,600 
were spring wheat and 600 rye. This is 
57 per cent of capacity, against 54 per 
cent last week. 

Rather than run part of the time and 
then close down, some of the mills here are 
operating continuously on a_ restricted 
basis. There has been very little change 
in the general flour situation. The move- 
ment of cars is a little freer between Buf- 
falo elevators and mills here, but with 
some of the mills getting close to their 
legal limit, full benefit cannot be. taken 
of the improved shipping conditions. Un- 
less something develops to increase the 
wheat limit, some of the local mills must 
close down before the beginning of the 
new crop year. 

Demand for spring patents is still 
urgent. Many of the mills are closely sold 
up.. The appended quotations are to some 
extent nominal: spring patents, cotton 
¥,’s, $10.85@11 bbl, f.o.b. Rochester; Bos- 
ton, $11.10. 

The output of winter wheat flour was 
very light this week. There are no quo- 
tations, the entire output being quickly 
absorbed by the local market. 

Although the demand for rye flour is 
strong, it is a shade slower, with little 
change in prices, it being quoted cotton 
¥,’s, at $14.80@15 bbl, Boston. There arc 
ho quotations on either graham or whole- 
wheat flour. The amount und was 
almost negligible, and it was distribute: 
to the city trade. 

There is little relief in the feed situa 
tion. However, demand is slightly less. 
now that the New York milk commission 
has reduced the price of milk about tw: 
cents a quart under the January price. 
which caused dairymen to cut ey on 
feed. ‘There are no quotations on eithe: 
winter bran or winter middlings. Spring 
bran is selling in car lots, sacked, at 625 
@35.50 ton, f.o.b. Rochester, or $87 Bos 
ton; standard spring middlings, sacks. 
$36.25, f.o.b. Rochester, or $39 Boston; 
flour middlings, sacks, $44.50, f.o.b. Roch- 
ester, or $46 Boston. Rye feed in strong 
demand, and readily commands $50 ton, in 
sacks, on the local market. 


NOTES 

William D. Graves, of Boston, well 
known in imilling ciretes here, was in Roch- 
ester this week. 

The rule against millers grinding wheat 
or rye for feed, although the grain is 
offered for such purpose by the grower, 
is to be strictly enforced here. 

Farmers here will gauge their spring 
sowing .by the amount of help available. 
They are urged to file affidavits with draft 
boards supporting the claims of individua! 
farm workers who are in class one an( 
called under the new draft. 

The county food administrator will «| 
once check up the amount of wheat now in 
the possession of growers here. This is 4 
move to prevent farmers from hoarding 
wheat, either te cbhtat, - higher price oF 
indirectly give comfort to the enemy. 

As yet no direct means has been foun 
here of enforcing the rule in the home- 
that not more than two ounces of whea! 
products may be served to a single perso” 
at a meal. Thus far, the patriotism 0! 
the individual has been depended on. 

It is reported that a Buffalo firm > 
advertising a flour already mixed wit! 
substitutes in the proper proportions for 
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m Liberty bread. It is said that the 
sale of this kind of flour is a violation o 
the food laws, unless it is plainly market 
so that it cannot be.sold as white flour. 
In the future, wholesalers must supply 
the necessary substitutes with flour jor 
they may accept a certificate from the 
tailer showing that he has purchased nec- 
essary substitutes. It is not permitted| to 


enter back orders for substitutes, ahd. 


obtain flour shipments against such orders. 

Wheat substitutes are pg ME yo 
what little popularity they ever here 
with the housewife. The fact that they 
must be bought on a 50-50 basis, despite 
inability to successfully use them in a 
majority of the homes, is driving her to 
quit baking and rely on the baker for her 
bread supply. ~ 

Bakers here have been requested by the 
Food Administration to reduce the size of 
loaves to 12 ozs, so far as practicable. 
Coupled with this request is the further 
hint that later on they may be asked to 
reduce to 8-oz loaves, It is reasoned that 
reducing the size of the loaf will have a 
tendency to reduce consumption. 

As a result of the campaign to induce 
turmers here to sow spring wheat, one of 
the big milling companies is advertising 
No. 1 Manitoba for eee ge at $2.42 
bu in bulk. This is pro Ary first time 
an advertisement of its kind ever ap- 
peared in a local paper. The experiment 
of sowing spring wheat in this territory 
is considered of very doubtful value. 

Up to a short time ago, a Rochester mill 
put up pastry four in 5-lb sacks under a 
special license from the federal Food Ad- 
ministration. This license has now been 
revoked, and 1-16th is the smallest pack- 
age now put up by any of the mills here. 
‘To meet the demand for small packages, 
grocers are breaking up the larger sizes 
and selling in quantities down to a single 


pound, 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N, Y., March 30.—The last of 
the spring wheat in Buffalo has been dis- 
tributed to the mills. Some of them got 
more than they expected, not having fig- 
ured as closely as the Food Administra- 
tion, while others were cut shorter for the 
same reason, There are a number which 
have got to the end of the rope, and 
others will be there in a week or two. 

Under the new and final allotment of 
wheat, the mills know exactly where they 
stand, and it is believed will run to the 
limit. After the present stocks are used 
up, which will in some instances be about 
April 20, there is little prospect of get- 
ting any more until the new crop. 

Winter wheat is almost certain to ar- 
rive in this market more freely, should 
the coming crop look favorable. 

A large quantity of spring wheat was 
fed on the farms during the winter, but 
possibly more was used in the soft wheat 
sections. Still, the government may find 
a heavy supply hid away by farmers in 
this state, as well as elsewhere. 

The mills here have lowered prices of 
wheat and rye flour, also substitutes. 
While the wheat and rye products are 
moving out as fast as the mills can make 
them, there appears to be no rush to buy 
more. The local grocery trade is cleaning 
up its holdings, and as soon as they are 
disposed of that will finish the flour busi- 
ness as far as they are concerned. 

The loss on substitutes has already run 
into the millions of dollars, and will 
steadily grow if the 50-50 order is ad- 
hered to. The waste of substitutes in this 
city has been enormous and it would pay 
the city to buy hogs to feed on the garbage 
dumps here. 

The home baker has still some wheat 
flour on hand, but as soon as that is ex- 
hau ted it is believed the trouble will be- 
gin, as it is doubtful if the bakers in Buf- 
falo could supply the demand for even 
war bread, 

Millfeeds are stronger, owing to the 
advance in sacks, and some other feeds 
are higher on account of the advance in 


freight rates. The mills seem to have 
Some millfeed to offer for shi t, but 
not much, as they are still dividing up 


their surplus with flour customers. 
Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and so 
are all other corn products, with pros- 
pects of a still further decline, as prices 
have been too high and dairymen have 
found good substitutes in other heavy 
feeds. Barley screenings are much lower 
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than last week, and the demand has fallen 
off greatly. Gluten is also reported mov- 
ing more freely, and the same is true of 
hominy. Cottonseed meal and oil meal are 
by | steady, although offe: are light. 
uckwheat is quoted at $4.50 per 100 
lbs. No offerings of flour. K corn 
and milo maize are in fair supply, and 
selling at $4.10 per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats 
firm and demand good. Oat hulls, re- 
ground, steady and in fair supply. 


THE OUTPUT 


he output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 129,800 bbls, represent- 
ing 78 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 101,650, or 61 per cent, last year, 
116,400, or 70 per cent, a year ago, 114,- 
900, or 69 per cent, in 1916, 72,700, or 53 
per cent, in 1915, 107,700, or 79 per cent, 
in 1914, and 72,500, or 53 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 2,000,000 
bus, compared with 2,572,000 a year ago. 

The transfer elevators here are well 
filled with corn and oats, and could use a 
larger number of cars than they are get- 
ting. 

Lake vessel men are looking for an 
opening of navigation about April 20. 
There are wide spaces of clear water off 
this port, but also plenty of heavy ice. 

There is not so much complaint from 
millers regarding the car situation. They 
are getting wheat to the mills quite regu- 
larly, and only losing a day or two during 
the week. 

Although potatoes have been advanced 
here to $1.10@1.20 bu, due to farmers in 
this state holding back, dealers are gettin 
a much better quality from Michigan onl 
Wisconsin, and the price is expected to 
drop to 80@90c next week. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 
ration, held this week, James Carey Evans 
and Thomas W, Finucane were re-elected 
directors. John E. Deasy was elected a 
director to succeed A. Conger Goodyer. 

George Urban, Jr., is the busiest man in 
Buffalo. Not satisfied with his thrift 
kitchen, dehydrating plant and chicken 
hatching department, he is digging into 
other war-time conservation schemes. He 
has not time to look for money from other 
people, so he is just paying the bills him- 


self. His thrift kitchen is te the 


largest market in this city, and is crowded 
with visitors daily. 
The federal power administrator has 


ordered the Buffalo General Electric Co. 
to cut off its power from five of the big 
malting plants here on April 13. The 
Buffalo Malt Manufacturers’ Association 
looks upon this order as discriminating 
against maltsters here, and a committee 
has. been sent to Washington to protest. 
E. BaNnGassEr. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., March 30.—Flour was 
steady and quiet all week, with offerings 
and sales confined to an occasional car or 
so of spring and hard and soft winter at 
quotations. Receipts less exports were 
sufficient to keep the town from starving. 
Confronted with the prospects that there 
will be no flour for them in May or June, 
buyers are purchasing along as they can, 
which is seldom, convinced that the risk 
will be entirely safe unless, perchance, 
peace should come over night and: upset 
all their calculations. : 

Liberty grade .of spring, hard winter 
and soft winter was quoted at $10.50@ 
10.75,—98-lb cottons, 5c more in 140-lb 
jutes and 25c more in wood,—amill ship- 
ment; flour on spot or near by, 50@75c 
bbl more. 

Substitutes were irregular and _ slow. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: corn 
flour, $6@6.25 per 100 lbs; corn meal, 
white or yellow, $4.75@5.25; rice flour, 
94%@10c lb; barley flour, $11.50@12 bbl. 
Many of the local bakers would like to use 
rice flour, but say the price is prohibitive. 

City mills ran to capacity all week, in- 
cluding Maryland Day and Good Friday, 
being among the few mills in the country 
blessed with a good supply of wheat. They 
made no change in prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts. of flour for the week, 67,611 
bbls; destined for export, 45,306. 


GUARDING CORN AND OATS 


Local Grain Corporation. notice, March 
27: “The shippers of corn and oats in the 
western terminal markets are being asked 
to prepare lists of their old contracts. We 
understand that these contracts aggregate 
a considerable quantity of grain which 
was sold months ago at prices much lower 


— 
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than those now prevailing, and we are 


’ going to do what we can to get these old 


contracts filled. 

“We would like from the Baltimore 
trade a complete list of old contracts they 
have Open, showing the name of the pur- 
chaser, amount of contracts, name of the 
consignee, destination to which shipments 
have been ordered, name of the shipper, 
location of the grain and price paid for 
the grain, as we wish to check this up with 
the list furnished by the shipper.” 


NOTES 


Number of sea-going vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 47; number now in port, 48. 


Warren A. Lamson, of Lamson Bros. & 
Co., grain, Chicago, was here this week. 


Grain exports from here this week were 
112,425 bus—32,425 wheat and 80,000 rye. 

Joseph Ruth, of F. Ruth & Son, flour 
jobbers, has been laid up with jaundice all 
the week. 

James B. Hessong, secretary-treasurer 
Chamber of Commerce, will take a vaca- 
tion, including a trip to Atlantic City. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to April 1, 1,072,419 bbls, com- 
pared with 789,881 for same period last 
year. 

The Nafra Steamship Co., of New York, 
has opened an office here, and two of its 
steamers are in port for cargo now ar- 
riving. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29, 1917, to March 30, 1918, 182,788 
bus; last year, 285,644. Range of prices 
this week, $1.60@2; year ago, $1.17@ 
1,221. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1917, to March 30, 1918, 1,438,228 bus; 
same time last year, 1,402,909. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.15; last year, $1.50 
@2.07. 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has had another honor thrust 
upon him by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, viz., that of representative of 
corn mills for the Baltimore committee’s 
zone. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in 
March, 2,389,397 bus; exports, 1,272,681. 
Receipts in March, 1917, 7,387,038 bus; 
exports, 6,837,969. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to April 1, 1918, 5,502,516 bus; exports, 


Two Million Dollar Fire Following Explosion at Jersey Terminal, Caused by a Carelessly Dropped Cigarette 
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6,725,320. Receipts from Jan. 1 to April . ¢ 


1, 1917, 24,895,845 bus; exports, 21,549,352. 

J. M. Wharton, millers’ agent, has suffi- 
ciently recovered from his recent illness to 
visit his office for a while daily. Thursday 
was his first appearance down town. The 
major is easily the most popular man in 
the local flour trade. 

Two produce dealers here pleaded 
guilty of conducting business without 
having the required license from the 
United States Food Administration. One 
was sentenced to 30 days in jail, and the 
other to pay a fine of $250 and costs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has directed competing lines to permit the 
Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. to 
use their wharves at Wilmington and New- 
bern, N. C., and to establish joint rates 
and through routes in conjunction with 
the steamship company between Baltimore 
and inland Carolina points. 

The Maryland food administrator has 
been busy all week seeking the co-opera- 
tion of hotels, restaurants, lunchrooms, 
bakers, feed dealers and others in enforc- 
ing the goverment’s conservation pro- 
gramme, and is greatly encouraged by the 
fact that practically every one has given 
assurances of unqualified support. 

At the conference in Washington, Fri- 
day, between Mr. Hoover and the leading 
hotel and restaurant men of the country, 
every state in the Union was represented, 
and when Mr. Hoover asked how many 
would agree not to serve any more wheat- 
flour bread until the next harvest, it is 
said every one present rose simultaneously, 
waving flags and cheering. 

By request, a specially appointed com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce will 
prepare and submit for the consideration 
of the local food administration a resolu- 
tion embodying the position of the feed 
trade regarding prices, distribution, 
profits, etc., with the view of harmonizing 
all interests concerned. Dealers claim 
that the mills are making three profits, 
milling, jobbing and retail, and have thus 
succeeded in putting them out of business. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 30.—Only occa- 
sional cars of 100 per cent wheat flour are 
offered for shipment, hardly enough on 
which to base a reliable quotation for more 
than a day at a time. One millers’ agent 
here had 2,000 bbls to offer during the 
week, and quickly disposed of it, selling an 
equal amount of wheat substitute. he 
buyers balked at the substitute they were 
forced to purchase, but when they found 
they could not have the wheat flour unless 
the substitute was taken also, they came 
to time gracefully. 

There is a pronounced demand for white 
corn flour, but there is practically none 
offering for shipment. One car was sold 
during the week at $6.60 per 100 lbs, in 
sacks, with some resales noted about 30c 
under this price. White corn meal is also 
in demand at $5.10@5.60 per 100 lbs. The 
flour men here believe that the solution of 
the problem of flour substitutes is to be 
found in the use of corn products. 

The r quality of much of the barley 


flour that has come to hand ———r is 
largely responsible for the falling off in 
demand. me of it has been of excellent 


quality and has been found an excellent 
substitute by pie bakers, as pie crusts 
made with it are giving satisfaction, while 
saving the fats. 

Flour men here are doing everything 
possible to help their customers, and 
especially the bakers, to conduct their 
business so as to meet the requirements of 
the Food Administration. Mill agents, 
when given a small quantity of wheat 
flour to sell, distribute it to those most in 
need. The big bakers are pretty well sup- 

lied, on account of arrivals during the 
ast week or two. In some instances re- 
ceivers find it difficult to dispose of or use 
enough so as to keep within the limit as 
regards the hoarding of flour. 

* «. 


The Massachusetts food administration 
is following up all cases brought to its at- 
tention of hoarding of food by consumers, 
as well as others. Up to the present time, 
a warning only has been given, but severe 

nalties will be enforced from now on. 

otice has been given grocers and house- 
holders that the penalty for hoarding is 


imprisonment not exceeding two years, or . 
h 


a fine not exceeding $5,000, or both. 
Louis W. DePass. 
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The urgent demand for wheat flour 
continues. Sales, however, are decreas- 
ing, and bakers and jobbers are experi- 
encing difficulty in supplying their most 
urgent needs. Mills are receiving in- 


‘quiries from all classes of buyers, but very 


little flour is being manufactured, a large 
percentage of which is for the govern- 
ment. Quotations on wheat flour depend 


largely upon the cost of production to the: 


individual mill manufacturing it, but, in 
the main, are firmer than last week. 

Rye flour quotations show a wide varia- 
tion, the best qualities commanding con- 
siderably higher prices. Offerings are 
lighter, while demand is good. Barley 
flour slow, and prices easier. Demand for 
corn flour and corn products has fallen 
off, and prices have declined. Other sub- 
stitutes are in fair request. 

There is still a searching demand for 
flour in the South, but many country 
mills, usually grinding soft wheat flour, 
are now shut down or grinding corn meal. 
They report a good demand for all the 
meal they can manufacture. 

Hard, soft and spring wheat flours alike 
are extremely scarce in the local market. 
Bakers are strictly adhering to Food Ad- 
ministration regulations in making their 
bread, but still are unable to get their 
requirements of wheat flour, and some of 
the larger plants have curtailed their out- 
put of bakery goods. Substitutes are 
more freely offered and meeting a fairl 
good demand, except barley flour, whic 
remains dull. As the new rules call for a 
stricter observance of wheatless days by 
all restaurants, hotels or other public eat- 
ing-places, an increasing demand for sub- 
stitutes is anticipated. . 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute; 
soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30@12, jute 
or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per cent, $11 
@11,75; low-grade, $9@10,— jute. 

Straight rye flour was quoted at $13.50 
@14 bbl, and white at $14.50, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.50@5 per 100 Ibs. 
No demand for corn flour. Rice flour, 
$9.65 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley flour, 
$11.75@12 bbl, jute. 

Wheat feed in demand, but none offer- 
ing. Local dealers and jobbers are en- 
deavoring to get a few small lots, but 
most mills are disposing of their limited 
supplies in mixed-car lots. A fairly good 
business was reported in other feedstuffs 
at steady prices. Kiln-dried corn bran 
was nominally quoted at $40 ton. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Slightly cooler but seasonable tempera- 
tures prevailed this week, but very little 
rain fell, and some sections in Missouri 
and southern Illinois reported the grow- 
ing wheat crop in need of moisture. A 
few showers have improved its looks ma- 
terially in places, and, although in need 
of moisture, the general condition remains 


ig good. 
ollowing is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Needs rain...Good...Never bet- 
ter...Looks good; needs some moisture 
..-Good...Promising, but too much dry 
weather...Splendid condition; the rain 
has’ brought the crop out excellent... 
Looks good, but rain needed. 

Mills ineluded in th: above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co,, Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Steeleville (TIll.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 





the week ending March 30 was 21,420, 
representing 42 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 13,980, or 27 per cent, last 
week, 33,480, or 66 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37,280, or 74 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 24,600, representing 
32 per cent, — with 27,600, or 36 
per cent, last week, 48,600, or 63 per cent, 
a year ago, and 53,000, or 68 per cent, 
in 1916, 

FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

The following bulletin has been sent to 
all mills of the Missouri Milling Division: 
“On Oct. 22, 1917, this office forwarded 
to all mills special bulletin No. 2, which 
read as follows: 

“*This office has received advice from 
the United States Food Administration, 
Milling Division, New York, that there is 
a tendency on the part of millers to grind 
wheat for feed, and we must ask you to 
take this as official notice that it is not 
permissible to grind wheat for feeding to 
stock, and that all millable wheat must 
be preserved for mills to grind into flour 
for human consumption.’ 

“We wish to emphasize this warning, 
now that every available bushel of wheat 
is needed for human consumption, and to 
add that it is not lawful to grind either 
wheat or rye to be used as feed. It has 
come to our attention that mills are being 
asked to grind both grains for feed, but 
all mills are forbidden doing so, even if 
it be requested by the grower of the 
grain.” 

Another bulletin sent this week reads 
as follows: “Your divisional office desires 
to call your attention to the following 
features incorporated in both the weekly 
report, MD 1012, and the monthly report, 
MD 1202, which are being neglected by 
many of the mills in this division. 

“The Food Administration, as you have 
already been notified, requires every mill, 
regardless of its capacity, to use not more 
than 264 lbs of clean wheat testing 58 Ibs 
or over in making a barrel of 196 lbs of 
flour. By clean wheat is meant wheat 
that has passed over the receiving and 
milling separators. 

“There are three things, therefore, high- 
ly essential in ascertaining such extrac- 
tion, namely, weight of clean wheat, 
weight of screenings and average test of 
wheat ground. This information, togeth- 
er with the amount of flour manufactured, 
is necessary at this office so that we may 
know if you are meeting these require- 
ments without the necessity of continual 
correspondence between S office and 
yours. Mills required to paper weekly 
on Form MD 1012 will find that line No. 
10 is arranged for this purpose, and we 
must insist on all mills arranging to give 
this office such information on these re- 
ports weekly. 

“The Food Administration also requires 
that the selling price of a ton of bran, 
bulk, in car lots, f.o.b. the mill, shall be 
38 per cent of the cost of a ton of wheat, 
based on the previous month’s record of 
wheat cost, with shorts or standard mid- 
dlings at a differential of $2, mixed feed 
$4 and flour middlings $9 over the price 
of bran. That this office may know if your 
mill is not exceeding these prices, it is 
essential that you enter on line No. 30 of 
weekly report, MD 1012, if required to 
make that report, or on line No. 11 of 
the monthly report, MD 1202, required of 
small mills, full and complete informa- 
tion as to selling prices of wheat millfeeds 
in bulk. 

“Likewise question No. 31 on the weekly 
report, MD 1012, and No. 3 on the month- 
ly report, MD 1202, must give this office 

information as to the price paid by 
your mill for wheat, as a check against 
your selling price of feeds. 

“The F Administration has likewise 
ruled as to the method of arriving at the 
cost of a barrel of flour, and your selling 
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ne ee ee es eee We See in 
No. 30 on the weekly report or line 
No. 9 of the monthly report. 

“Your attention to these matters will 
not only save this office unnecessary labor, 
but considerable of your time in answer- 
ing our inquiries concerning matters re- 
ferred to in this bulletin.” 


RIVER BARGE LINE 

A meeting of members of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange was held in the di- 
rectors’ room, March 27, to present to 
Captain Poland, of the waterways com- 
mittee of the United States Railroad Di- 
rectorate, the arguments for building and 
operating by the government a general 
freight barge line between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. 

Captain Poland has been directed by 
the committee, which is organized under 
Director-General McAdoo, to investigate 
the feasibility of the government main- 
taining such a line under the powers 
granted to it recently by the railroad 
act. This act also put inland waterways 
and river craft under the control of the 
government, a step which river develop- 
ment advocates say is one of the greatest 
toward the accomplishment of the pro- 
gramme for river improvement and water 
traffic expansion. 

It was pointed out by members of the 


exchange that within a month 800,000 tom 


900,000 bus of corn had been shipped by 
rail from St.- Louis to New Orleans and 
Gulf ports for the allies. Grain and flour 
men stated that their commodities would 
be only a part of the general freight traf- 
fic that could go southward by river un- 
der a system of river transportation such 
as the government is now empowered to 
institute. 
NOTES 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and A. W. 
Spehr, of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., were in St. Louis this week. 

Abolition of the voluntary observance 
plan of the United States Food Admin- 
istration regulations was announced this 
week by the St. Louis committee of the 
Food Administration, and hereafter vio- 
lators will be punished drastically. A de- 
cision was reached, at a meeting of mem- 
bers of this committee, to compel all res- 
taurants, hotels or other public eating- 
places to observe the regulations requir- 
ing two wheatless days each week, Mon- 
day and Wednesday. 

At the annual meeting and banquet of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, held March 
26 at the S'\atler Hotel, Louis A. Valier, 
president of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., was re-elected president, and Edwin 
Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., was re-elected vice-president. Sec- 
retary F. E. Eichler and all members of 
the board of directors were also re- 
elected. Samuel Plant, president, and A. 
P. Husband, secretary, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, spoke on food regu- 
lations and the Food Administration from 
the standpoint of the miller. Delegates 
were appointed to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
at Chicago, April 12. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., March 30.—Flour 
stocks in the hands of dealers are very 
low, and with the latest bulletin from the 
Food Administration now in the hands of 
millers the merchants have no hope for 
improvement, but rather expect the situ- 
ation to,become more stringent. 

Likewise the state food administrator 
and his assistants, having kept a strict 
check on bakers, hotels and restaurants, 
have caused these various establishments to 
be more careful in buying, and also more 
accurate in ordering substitutes; hence the 
added increase in demand for the latter. 

Mills are not offering, nor do they prom- 
ise to ship orders booked, for some time 
yet, claiming the government is requisi- 
tioning their capacity at the present time. 

The Board of Trade quotations follow, 
though these are more or less nominal, 
owing to condition now prevailing: hard 
spring Minnesota and Dakota flour, $10.50 
@11; Kansas, $10.50@10.90; soft winter, 
$10.90@11.40,—98-lb cottons. Bran, 0” 
track, $2.55 per. 100 lbs, tagged. Oats, 
bulk, on track: No. 2 white, 98%c bu; No. 
3 white, 98c; No. 2 mixed, 96c. Corn 
products: corn meal, $8.90 bbl; cream 
meal, $9.95@10.05; grits, coarse or finc, 
$10.05@10.15; hominy, $10.25@10.50. 

Geonce L. Ferry. 
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SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada is holding sittings in Winnipeg 
for the purpose of receiving information 
and opinions from all interested parties 
regarding fixed prices for wheat and other 
grains from crops of 1918, and matters of 
policy with respect to distribution of re- 
mainder of the crops of 1917. 

The flour-milling industry is particu- 
larly concerned in the latter subject, and 
will have its hearing on April 5. There 
is a conflict of testimony as to the amount 
of wheat remaining in farmers’ hands 
from last year’s crop, and unless this is 
larger than some authorities believe, the 
flour mills of Canada will be closed down 
during July and August. This contingency 
is a serious one, not so much for millers as 
for the general public. 

Canada is consuming its supply of 
flour as fast as this is made, and there are 
now no reserve stocks anywhere in the 
country. Shutting down the flour mills in 
July will mean a shut-down for the bake- 
shops in August. 

It is not the duty of the Board of 
Grain Supervisors to do more than control 
and distribute the crops of Canada in 
accordance with the wishes of the Do- 
minion government, but there is no doubt 
the matter of bread for the domestic con- 
sumer will receive the consideration of 
the board, and will influence any decisions 
made. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Flour millers are busy shipping former 
orders, and are not seeking new business. 
Most of their travellers are off the road, 
and will remain so until the question of 
future supplies is more clearly defined. 
It would Be no trouble to sell flour any- 
where in Ontario or the eastern provinces 
if delivery beyond 30 days were allowed. 
The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is bidding 
steadily, and getting a fair amount of 
flour. Presumably, this business will in- 
crease as soon as transportation and other 
conditions become more settled. 
Quotations are $11 bbl for cash and 
$11.10 if credit is required, for spring 
flour in 98-lb bags; winter flour, $11, in 
new bags, track, Toronto. Brokers are 
offering $10.30 for Manitoba regulation 
flour and $9.90 for Ontario winter wheat 
flour, in buyers’ bags, f.o.b. seaboard, for 
export. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
offering the equivalent of $10.80 bbl for 
spring wheat flour, in bags, f.o.b. St. John, 
for export. 
MILLFEED 


The price of millfeed has advanced 
sufficiently to cover the increase in rail- 
way freight rates wnich went into effect 
on March 25. This advance amounts to 
40c ton. Demand for feed is still heavy, 
and millers are unable to accept all the 
business offering. The fact that they are 
forbidden to demand purchase of equiva- 
lent amounts of flour in mixed-car ship- 
ments is complicating the situation. The 
standard price for bran throughout On- 
tario is $35.40 ton, in bags, f.o.b. cars, 
point of delivery; shorts, $40.40. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
extremely light, partly owing to reluctance 
of farmers to sell r limited reserves 
and fae condition of country roads. 
It is not eved that there is very much 
of this wheat remaining in the country. 
No. 2 red or white soft winter wheat is 
worth $2.92 bu, in store, Montreal. 
All-rail shipments of Manitoba spring 





* wheat have improved, and millers are op- 


erating more largely as a result. Mills 
that were shut down a few weeks ago are 
now running full time. The price paid 
by the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., at On- 
tario mill points would be about $2.40 bu 
for No. 1 northern, while dealers deliver- 
ing from Bay Port elevators are asking 
the difference due to their more favorable 
position. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The movement of coarse grains is small, 
and prices show little change. Oatmeal 
millers are taking all the milling oats they 
can get, as there is no limit to the demand 
for their products. Car-lot quotations, 
country points in Ontario: No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 983@94c bu; barley, $1.78@ 
1.80; rye, $2.50; peas, $3.60@3.70; buck- 
wheat, $1.83@1.85; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, f.o.b. country points in Ontario, 
are worth around $1.071/4 bu. 

CEREALS 

Oatmeal mills are running full capacity, 
and have no difficulty in selling all rolled 
oats and oatmeal they can produce. Other 
cereal products are in like demand. Mill- 
ers are quoting the following wholesale 
prices to the retail trade: rolled oats, $5.75 
per bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 
$6.30; gold dust corn meal, $6.50; fancy 
yellow corn meal, $5.70; white corn flour, 
in 98-Ilb bags, $6.50; hominy grits, $6.50; 
pearl hominy, $6.50. 


NOTES 


Reground oat hulls are worth $36 ton, 
f.o.b. mill points in Ontario. 

James Wilson, proprietor of the Monk- 
land Mills, Fergus, Ont., is making rapid 
recovery from a severe illness of some 
weeks’ duration. 

It is understood that the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., will advance its price for flour 
to cover the increase in railway freight 
rates which went into effect-on March 25. 
This advance amounted to 15 per cent of 
former rates. 

Several members of the trade in Ontario 
will go to Winnipeg to attend a meeting 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors, to be 
held April 5 for the purpose of consider- 
ing distribution of the remainder of the 
1917 crop of wheat. 

The Canadian food control board has 
issued an order limiting still further the 
consumption of bread in public eating- 
places. No wheat or wheat products are 
to be served at midday meals; substitutes 
are to be served at other meals with bread, 
and not more than two ounces of wheat 
bread to be served to one person. Railway 
lunch counters are limited in the use of 
sandwiches. Other regulations to secure 
the purposes of the board complete a long 
list. It is further announced that restric- 
tions on household use of bread will follow. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirsc, Man., March 30.—Western 
mills report no appreciable falling off in 
demand for flour, although dealers have, 
generally speaking, now replenished their 
stocks with the regulation grade. City 
bakers state that more bread is now being 
consumed than ever before, due to the fact 
that, with the cost of other edibles steadily 
advancing, bread still remains the cheap- 
est form of food.. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., continues 
its buying of surplus flour from western 
mills. The standard price for regulation 
flour is $10.80 bbl, in 
for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 74 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.65 
Eastern Manitoba ........ hater aneae 10.50 
Western Manitoba ....... ap tte tteeee 10.45 
Saskatchewan ....cscecescessessesees 10.36 


gs, f.o.b. St. John, - 





Eastern Alberta ........... ots ibewee.e 10.25 
Western Alberta ........cccceccceees 10.35 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.45 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.55 
Vancouver Island ........-seseeeeeee 10.60 
Prince Rupert ......... Loess ovosienseete 10.75 
Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. 
Covers for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbi extra. 


Fancy white rye flour of local manu- 
facture is now offering in the Winnipeg 
market at $13.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, job- 
bing terms. 


MILLFEED VERY SCARCE 


There is no relief in the situation as 
regards millfeed. Mills are deluged with 


orders, while many of them have nothing | 


to offer. The large ones are distributing 
small supplies of bran and shorts to their 
regular customers as this becomes pos- 
sible. Locally, many of the smaller dairies 
have been compelled to close down, owing 
to the impossibility of getting the neces- 
sary supplies of millfeed. Current quo- 
tations: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,— 
car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment 
in Winnipeg territory; western Manitoba, 
80c ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
$3 under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The domestic and export demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues to take 
care of the capacity of western cereal 
mills. Today leading mills are asking for 
rolled oats $4.50@5 per 80-lb bag in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 15 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg for the 
week have been light, and considerably 
under those of corresponding period last 
year. All offerings of contract grades 
have been taken by the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., at the fixed prices, which are $2.21 
bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, $2.18 for 
No. 2 Manitoba northern and $2.15 for No. 
3 Manitoba northern. Wheat bought at 
these prices is subject to a tax of 4c bu, 
for use in equalizing carrying charges and 
administration expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 9514c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.70; flaxseed, 
$3.891,; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 
$2.60,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending March 27, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
) | Os PePeerirrreearr enc 154 262 
March 22 ......ssescccccers 225 434 
March 238 .....cccccccvecees 205 378 
MEAFOR BB ow. ccc ccsccccceces 743 ios 
BEGG BO ecavecevscaccevecie 194 764 
MAPOR 87 occccccccssvcceses 272 249 


NOTES 


Grain in store in country elevators west 
of Winnipeg, on March 20, was as follows: 
wheat 13,300,000 bus, against 36,643,490 
last year; oats 7,000,000, against 11,605,- 
999; barley 850,000, against 1,719,407; 
flaxseed 630,000, against 859,703. 

W. Hathway Simmons, Jr., manager 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, has been 
notified of his appointment to a commis- 
sion in the United States army, and has 
left for Washington. Mr. Simmons is to 
have the rank of captain, and his branch 
will be engineering. 

J. A. Robb, M.P., Huntingdon, Que., in 
a recent speech in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa said the order of the food con- 
trol board preventing shipments of mill- 
feed from western Canada to the eastern 
provinces had deprived farmers there of 
the means of feeding their cattle, and 
forced them to sell their herds. 


Reports of seeding operations at many 






western points are coming to hand daily. 
With the frost leaving the ground, farm- 
ers all over the West are making a start 
on the land. Some seeding has already 
been completed at Regina, Sask., while a 
report from Brandon, Man., says that, 
with present weather holding, seeding will 
be general at that point next week. 

The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg; has recently purchased the 32 eleva- 
tors of the Imperial Elevator Co., Ltd., in 
Alberta, with an average capacity of 
30,000 bus. The Bawlf company will take 
possession as soon as the grain now in 
storage has been shipped out, which will 
be approximately June 1. The purchase 
of these houses gives the company a total 
of 65 elevators in the province of Alberta. 


G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreart, Que., March 30.—The vol- 
ume of new business in flour has been 
small. Domestic and country buyers have 
ample supplies on hand and on order for 
the time being. Most mills are operating 
to full capacity filling export and domes- 
tic orders on hand. Government standard 
spring wheat flour in car lots for ship- 
ment to country points is selling at $11.10 
bbl in bags, f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and to 
city bakers at $11.20, delivered. 

Winter wheat flour has ruled firm, and 
prices are unchanged. Demand is for 
small lots to meet immediate requirements, 
and sales were made at $11.40@11.50 bbl, 
in bags, ex-store. There is a good inquiry 
for rye flour, of which the offerings are 
limited, and prices have been firmly main- 
tained, with sales of broken lots at $7.20 
per bag, delivered to the trade. 

Inquiry for millfeed continues. Buyers 
find it difficult to fill their requirements. 
Bran is selling at $35.40 ton, and shorts 
at $40.40, including bags, in mixed-car 
lots, delivered to the trade. 

An unsettled feeling has developed for 
rolled oats, and prices have been cut by 
some millers., There has been a better 
demand for supplies for domestic account, 
and sales were made as low as $5.30 per 
bag of 90 lbs in cotton, delivered to the 
trade, with some millers quoting as high 
as $5.50. 


GRAIN SHORTAGES AND OVERAGES 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada sat here on Monday to hear rep- 
resentations from those interested in the 
matter of grain shortage and overages 
from shipping to receiving elevators. ° 
Shippers, transportation, and elevator men 
were represented, as well as the milling 
industry and the Montreal Corn Exchange. 

Chairman Boyd said the object of the 
sitting was to see if some amicable ar- 
rangement could not be made in regard 
to shortage and overage, as, from repre- 
sentations made to the board, it was evi- 
dent that the interested parties were not 
willing to continue the arrangement that 
had prevailed for the last two or three 
years. 

MILLING IN TRANSIT 

An important judgment was rendered 
on March 25 by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, in which the milling in- 
terests of Montreal won a point against 
the railways, the commission ordering 
that proposed additional charges be dis- 
allowed. The application was made on 
behalf of the Ogilvie, Dominion, and tte 
St. Lawrence flour mills, regarding the 
transit arrangements on grain milled -at 
Montreal and reshipped to points on the 
Canadian Government Railways, also to 
Halifax, for export. 

After hearing argument in the case, the 
following judgment was issued: “It is 
ordered that the transit arrangements at 
Montreal applicable to grain from western 
Canada handled by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway via the all-rail or lake-and-rail 
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route, the products of which are reshipped 
to destinations on or via the Intercolonial 
Railway, or for export via Halifax, which 
were sought to be canceled and withdrawn 
by the said railway company, be continued 
on a uniform basis of a charge of 2c per 
100 Ibs for the stop-over services at 
Montreal; the said charge to be an addi- 
tion to the published tariff rates from 
Port Arthur and Fort William, or from 
the lake ports, as the case may be, to the 
destination of the products of the said 
grain.” 
NOTES 

The Hon. H. W. Richardson, Kingston, 
was in Montreal this week attending a 
meeting. - 

A. Moeller, manager of W. S. McLaugh- 
lin & Co., Winnipeg, was introduced on 
*change at the board of trade on March 
26 by J. Byrne. 

E. W. Kneeland and D. Horn arrived 
here from Winnipeg on March 26, to at- 
tend a meeting of the board of grain com- 
missioners held here on that day. 

H, N. Baird, of Baird & Botterell, Win- 
nipeg, arrived here on March 28, to spend 
the Easter holidays. He was introduced 
on ’change at the Board of Trade by C. B. 
Esdaile. 

On account of the advance in railway 
freight rates of 40c ton on millfeed, which 
went. into effect on March 15, from Fort 
William to Montreal, prices of bran and 
shorts were marked up 40c ton on March 


93. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





Citizens Forswear Wheat 

Wasurnoton, D. C., March 30.—The 
citizens of Grimes County, Texas, have in- 
formed the Food Administration that no 
wheat flour will be used in the county until 
the next harvest. Grain dealers in this 
Texas county have already turned over to 
the Food Administration one car of wheat 
flour, and have agreed to deliver others 
now in transit. These cars will be diverted 

-to Atlantic ports for shipment to the 
allies. 

In recognition of this patriotic response 
to the plea for additional wheat conserva- 
tion, Herbert C. Hoover today made pub- 
lic the following telegram: 

“We compliment the citizens of Grimes 
County upon their patriotism, and every 
pound of wheat flour they conserve will go 
to our associates in the war.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following marks have been passed for 
publication by the United States Patent 
Office: 

“Komo,” circular figure;, No. 100,262. 
Owner, Jameson-Hevener Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Mission Bells,” scene, bells, mission; No. 
106,963. Owner, Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Used on wheat flour. 

“Balfalfa”; No. 107,032. Owner, Southern 
Feed Co., Inc., Newport News, Va. Used 
on stock feed. 


“Fulpail’; No. 107,033. Owner, Southern 
Feed Co., Inc., Newport News, Va. Used on 
stock feed. 


“Peckaway”’; No. 107,034. Owner, South- 
ern Feed Co., Inc., Newport News, Va. Used 
on poultry feed, 

“Grain O Hearts”; No. 108,250. Owner, 
Fred H. Hartman, Ottumwa, Iowa. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Osceola”; No. 99,300. Owner, Consolidat- 
ed Grocery Co., Tampa, Jacksonville, and 
Pensacola, Fla. Used on wheat flour and 
corn meal. 

“Sublime”; No. 99,446. Owner, J. D. Manor 
& Co., New Market, Va. Used on wheat flour. 

“Drifted Snow’; No. 103,848. Owner, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Tar Heel,” figure of a shoe and bucket of 
tar, circle; No. 106,211. Owner, Albert R. 
Martin, Dallas, Texas. Used on poultry feed. 

“Salmel”’; No. 106,696. Owner, Fish Can- 
ners’ By-Products Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
Ketchikan, Alaska. Used on fish meal used 
as poultry and stock food, 





Exports for Week Ending March 23, 191% 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 223,000 48,000 145,000 ...... 
deen s buOpee . evouw (Suet 175,000 
Baltimore .. 652,000 ..... ..... 382,000 
Newp. News. ...... «sss. 27,000 666,000 





Tots., wk. 275,000 48,000 172,000 1,123,000 
Prev. week... 378.000 ..... 72,000 252 000 
U. Kingdom 223,000 48,000 128,000 
Continent .. 62,000 ..... 44,000 





Totals .... 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lito Same time 
March 23, 1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 49,388,000 196,177,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 4,744,000 10,321,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 70,734,000 242,621,000 
Comm, DEB .. ci cancers 10,279,000 36,735,000 


Cate, WAS sin ciceds. 65,451,000 79,763,000 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,000 
bbls, was 29,315, or 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 28,400, or 60 
per cent, last week, 10,820, or 26 per cent, 
a year ago, 16,290, or 40 per cent, two 
years ago, and 10,835, or 27 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 30,150, or 53 per cent of capacity, 
against 13,850, or 24 per cent, last week, 
32,095, or 56 per cent, a year ago, 12,670, 
or 22 per cent, two years ago, and 11,110, 
or 22 per cent, three years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


This week has brought no noticeable 
change in the flour situation, though the 
large proportion of substitutes required 
to be sold under present regulations, with 
the consequent lessened consumption of 
wheat flour, is having an increasing ef- 
fect in reducing the demand for the lat- 
ter. The mills are operating at reduced 
capacity on account of having used up 
their wheat allotments in many instances, 
but stocks of flour are ample for current 
local demands, to which agreement mills 
are restricted outside of government busi- 
ness. 

The substitute flour situation continues 
to improve, with an increasing production 
of various substitutes by north Pacific 
Coast mills and more liberal arrivals from 
the East. Barley, milo maize, corn, oats, 
and rice are furnishing most of the sub- 
stitutes. 

It is becoming evident that the regula- 
tions of the Food Administration as to 
substitute flours, necessitating many mills 
which heretofore have confined their op- 
erations to manufacturing wheat flour, to 
make other flours, are quite likely to have 
a permanent effect on the operation of a 
not inconsiderable number of mills, even 
after the present necessity for furnishing 
substitutes no longer exists. 

Mills which have made changes in equip- 
ment and are now making products which 
were formerly manufactured only by corn 
or cereal mills will undoubtedly, in many 
instances, continue to manufacture these 
products. Milo maize, for instance, which 
before the war was not ground for human 
food, on the north Pacific Coast at any 
rate, has been found to make an excellent 
flour, and some mills which are grinding 
that grain and mills which are now mak- 
ing barley flour for the first time will un- 
doubtedly continue to do so after the war 
is over. 

Port mills continue to quote 100 per 
cent, soft wheat flour, carloads, at $9.80 
bbl, basis 49-Ib sacks. Hard wheat flours 
are scarce, and Montana mills are not 
pressing sales here. The prevailing quota- 
tion is $10.40@11.10 bbl, carloads, on 
track here, basis 98-Ib sacks. 

The various substitute flours here show 
a very wide range of quotations. Minne- 
apolis and California barley flour is quot- 
ed at $13 bbl, against $13.50@13.70 for 
local barley flour. Eastern yellow corn 
meal is quoted at $11 bbl of 200 Ibs, 
packed in 100’s, while locally made yellow 
corn flour is quoted at $15 and white at 
$13.80. 

Locally made milo maize flour, packed 
in 100’s, is quoted at $13.70 bbl of 200 Ibs. 
Soya bean flour is not. being very favor- 
ably received by the trade. It is quoted 
at $13 bbl, basis 98’s. California rice 
flour, carloads, on track here, is quoted at 
$16@17 bbl; locally made rice flour, 
$19.50. Eastern mixed flour substitutes, 
consisting of potato, rice, corn, and other 


flours, is quoted at $17 bbl, carloads, on 
track here. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Another week of seasonable spring 
weather has seen rapid progress in wheat- 
seeding. A lange amount of wheat has 
already been planted in the southern coun- 
ties, and seeding is now being done in the 
light soil areas of the northern counties. 
A large area of land has been prepared 
for spring seeding, and the former esti- 
mates of increased acreage appear to be 
justified. The condition of autumn-sown 
wheat has so far met with no backset, 
and continues to be entirely satisfactory. 

The agricultural department of Wash 
ington State College, however, estimates 
that the wheat acreage of Washington, 
Oregon, and northern Idaho for the 1918 
crop will be about the same as in 1917, 
—approximately 1,200,000 acres. The 
state college estimates that between 850,- 
000 and 900,000 acres will be seeded to 
spring wheat, and that 422,000 acres of 
winter wheat have been seeded. 


NOTES 


Red dog feed, but not red dog flour, 
has been added as a substitute in sales of 
flour to bakers. 

James De Vear, Jr., until recently in 
the grain trade at Minneapolis, is now in 
the grain and hay department of W. F. 
Jahn & Co., of Seattle. 

The mill of the Shelley (Idaho) Roller 
Mills has been sold to the Holley Milling 
Co., of Ogden, Utah, which company op- 
erates mills at Ogden and at Laramie, 
Wyo. i 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co., Ltd., operating a 125-bbl 
mill, has increased its capital stock to 
$60,000, and will erect a bulk-grain ele- 
vator. 

In sales of flour to institutions con- 
ducted by the United States government 
the 80-20 rule for baking bread, and the 
50-50 rule for all other purposes, must be 
observed. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has issued a tariff of 35c per 100 
Ibs from certain bees ws interior and 
coast points to Great Falls and Lewis- 
town, Mont. 

The Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., of 
Waitsburg, Wash., will increase its grain 
elevator at Freewater, Oregon, by an ad- 
dition of 85,000 bus capacity, and will 
construct a 130,000-bu elevator in connec- 
tion with its Athena, Oregon, mill. 

The Mt. Vernon (Wash.) Milling Co., 
recently placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, has been found solvent by the 
court, with assets of $40,000 in excess of 
liabilities, and the Mt. Vernon Grain Co. 
is found to have liabilities of $40,000 in 
excess of its assets. 

The North Pacific Coast Milling Divi- 
sion has issued a bulletin warning millers 
against any manipulation of prices or un- 
warranted mixing of wheat millfeeds 
which would result in a profit in excess of 
the allowed amounts, and that the manu- 
facture of undue proportions of any grade 
of wheat millfeeds not normally produced 
by a mill will be construed as prima facie 
evidence of an attempt to evade the rule. 
Mills are advised that they are also sub- 
ject to the rules of state food adminis- 
trators designed to control jobbers and 
retailers, 

The arrangement recently made _ be- 


* tween the Food Administration and bag 


houses for a price of 25c for grain bags 
applies, according to the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., only to about 24,000,000 bags bought 
before the arrangement was made. 

total supply of new bags available for the 
season is estimated by it at 42,000,000. 
Recent quotations for importing addi- 
tional bags from Calcutta are 29c. This 
company states that the supply of bags 
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available at 25c will soon be exhausted, 
after which the price may be expected to 
advance to about 30c. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, March 30.—The 
flour Output of Portland mills this week, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 29,431, or 98 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 30,051, or 91 per cent, last 
week, and 18.148, or 54 per cent, one year 
ago. ° Jb 

There were no chaiiges in the flour situ- 
ation this week. Sales to the local trade 
were not heavy, on account of the in- 
creased restrictions. Conditions in the 
substitute market are easier, as supplies 
are steadily increasing, but prices in these 
lines show no indication of weakening. 
Barley flour cannot be bought now under 
$13 bbl. Although the barley market ha: 
weakened in the East, barley is holdin, 
firm here, because of the small suppl) 
available. At the Merchants’ Exchange. 
$81 ton was bid for brewing barley ani 
$74 for feed barley, with no sellers. I) 
the other coarse grains there is little in 
terest shown by dealers. White feed oat. 
are holding around $70 ton. 


NOTES 

The Milling Division of the Food Ad 
ministration today allotted orders for ex 
port flour for April shipment to mills in 
this territory. 

M. H. Houser, northwestern agent for 
the Grain Corporation, has gone to Wash- 
ington for a conference with the Food 
Administration officials. 

Orders were issued to the mills this week 
urging them to increase the production of 
wheat flour substitutes wherever possible. 
Red dog feed has been included in the list 
of substitutes. 

T. B. Wilcox, chairman of the north P:- 
cific Coast Milling Division, is seriously 
ill at his home in this city. Mr. Wilcox 
returned early in the week from an east- 
ern conference with the Food Administri- 
tion, and was forced to take to his bed as 


soon as he arrived. 
J. M. Lownspate. 








SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., March 30.—An 
almost entire lack of interest existed in 
the flour market this week. Jobbers and 
large bakers are abundantly supplied for 
the present, and indications are that it 
will be fully 30 days before active inquiry 
is again felt. 

Offerings of flour from the north coast 
and eastern points are particularly re- 
stricted. Hard wheat flour from Kansiis, 
Dakota and Montana points was limited to 
a few scattered cars and, though the trace 
generally anticipates that. supplies will be 
extremely hard to obtain later on, it is be- 
ing erned by the necessity of limiting 
purchases to 30 days’ requirements. 

There is a keen demand for substitutes, 
and though the situation has been some- 
what relieved by increased offerings of 
corn flour from the East, combined with 
the increased capacity being established 
by California ls to meet the demand 
for barley and rice flour, prices for s1\!)- 
stitutes were somewhat increased this 
week. Barley flour is now $13.50@14 bb, 
and rice flour $15.50@16. Potato flour is 
beginning to appear on the market. It is 
quoted at $28@30 bbl, and is looked upon 
by bakers as being somewhat too high. 

There is little or no change in the mi! 
feed market. Inquiry is fully as active as 
ever. Local mills have none to offer in 
excess of the requirements of their mix««!- 
car trade, and only an occasional small !0t 
is obtainable from the north. Bran is 
quoted at $34.50@35 ton, shorts at $30.50 
@37, and middlings at $44@45. 

* * 

An organization of the leading flour 
jobbers and mill representatives in Si" 
Francisco has been formed under tlic 
name of the San Francisco Flour Tra:c 
Association, largely for the purpose 0! 
working in closer harmony with the state 
food administrator and in better inter- 
preting and carrying out the various rulr> 
and regulations affecting the distribution 
of flour. 


The big Holland-America Line steam: 
Oosterdyk, one of the five Dutch boat- 
recently taken over by the government. 
has been ordered to the Western Marylan(! 
elevators, presumably to load grain fo! 
the allies. P 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Flour made of spring wheat un-. 
der ruling of Food Administra- 
tion, basis Chicago, in 98-lb 
sack ..+.++. PCE ry fr $10.40@11.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-lb cotton.$11.50@12.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Made under ruling, 98-Ib cotton.$10.50@11.00 
RYE FLOUR 
White patent, cotton ..........$14.25@14.75 


BARLEY FLOUR 


Standard grade, cotton ......... $11.30@11.50 
CORN FLOUR 
White, per 100 lbs ..... veebeeeWere $6.00@6.15 


WHEAT—Receipts small; milling demand 
good. Food Administration bought 30 cars 
here this week. No. 2 red and No. 2 hard, 

17; No. 1 red, $2.20; No. 3 red and No. 3 
ard, $2.14; No. 1 northern sold at $2.20, and 
No. 2 mixed at $2.06; No. 3 northern, $3.14. 7 

CORN—Market weak, with poorest grades 
20@30c lower and good 10c lower; sample 
grade sold at 30c@$1.15, largely 40@50c; 
No. 6 mixed, $1@1.10; No. 5 mixed, $1.20@ 
1.50; No. 4 mixed, $1. 65; No. 3 mixed, $1.65; 
No. 6 yellow, $1@1.25; No. 5 yellow, '$1.20@ 
1.51; No. 4 yellow, $1.25@1.65; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.55@1.60; No. 6 white, $1@1.15; No. 5 
white, $1.25@1.50; No. 4 white, $1.35@1.70; 
No. 8 white, $1.62. 

OATS—Market closed 1@38c lower; No. 3 
white, 91@93%c; standards, 91% @94%c; No. 
2 white, $2@94c. 

RYE—Prices declined % @1%c, with larger 
offerings; No. 2 sold at $2.90@2.92, with part 


car at $2.88. 
BARLEY—Trade unsatisfactory; buyers 
holding off. Supply good. Sales of 16 cars 


Saturday at $1.75 @1.97. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings larger, demand 
good. Grits were quoted at $6, and meal 
$5.98, per 100 lbs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





Flour, bbis..... 191 260 246 214 
Wheat, bus.... 126 915 96 708 
Corn, bus.. 1,507 1,293 1,011 
Oats, bus. 2,396 1,783 1,892 
Rye, bus,...... 9 132 29 72 
Barley, bus.... 442 432 294 162 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 30 

FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent is 
quoted at $10.10@10.40, cotton %-bbis; 95 
per cent, $10.20@10.50; low-grade, $9@9.75, 
—jute, 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65 per 100-lb 
sack; brown shorts, $1.70@1.75; gray shorts, 
$2.05@2.10,—based on Administration grades 
and differentials. Corn chop, $3.60@%.70. 

WHEAT—Representative sales today: hard 
wheat, No. 1, 1 car at $2.19, 1 at $2.15, 1 
at $2.11; No. 2, 1 at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.08; soft wheat, No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.12. 

CORN—Mixed, No. 2, $1.58@1.68; No. 3, 
$1.52@1.56; white, No, 2, $1.75@1.80; No. 3, 
$1.70@1.78; yellow, No. 2, $1.656@1.70; No. 3, 
$1.55 @1.68, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus. 191; 800 490,050 186,300 1,147,500 
Corn, bus...1,285,000 473,750 971,250 186,250 
Oats, bus... 419,900 161,500 132,000 403,500 
Rye, bus... 29,700 4,400 34,100 5,500 
Barley, bus. 78,800 COO. scees 37,800 
Bran, tons. . 560 700 1,300 3,360 
Hay, tons... 12,612 7,344 9,168 4,176 
Flour, bbis,. 14,000 8,750 32,850 68,500 





NEW YORK, MARCH 30 

FLOUR—Quiet. Only limited offerings 
from mills, and these distributed in regular 
trade channels. Prices nominal at $10.75@ 
10.90, jute, for spring, Kansas and winters. 
Buyers would be glad to take on good lines, 
but there is no opportunity to do so. Re- 
ceipts for week ending Friday, 75,534 bbis. 
Substitutes were in good demand, with the 
exception of barley flour, which does not 
seem to interest the trade at this time. 

RYE—Holidays at the end of the week shut 
off demand, Stocks are light. Prices ranged 
$14.75@16, jute, 

CORN GOODS—Corn fiour was readily 
salable at $10.70@11 bbl, cotton; yellow bolt- 
ed meal $4.50@4.60, and white $5.20@5.30, 
ber 100 Ibs, cotton, 

BARLEY FLOUR—Held at $11.75 @13.26 
bbl, cotton, but buyers were seldom tempted, 
Stocks are fair. 

RICE FLOUR—Stocks are light, and de- 
mand good. Prices, both spot and to arrive, 
ranged 10@10%ec ib, with tapioca flour a 
shade under. 

WHEAT—Movement much 1 al than 
Previous week, being only a 

CORN—Movement not so free. Prices 
Were: No. 8 yellow, $1.97%; No. 4 yellow, 


= 


$1.83%; No. 3 white, $2.20%. Receipts, 1,- 
061,200 bus. 

OATS—wWar news from Europe affected the 
market quite perceptibly, and though there 
was some heavy selling, price levels Pemained 
higher. Quotations were $1.07@1.08, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 186,000 bus. 


DULUTH, MARCH 30 
FLOUR—Quotations in car or round lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 





Standard war quality .......... $9.75 @10.00 
Durum war semolina .......... 9.80@10.00 
DUMPED BIGEL ook ssc cedoe acces «++»@ 8.00 
No. 2 straight rye ..........++. 14.15 @14.40 
No. 5 white rye blend .......... 11.65 @11.90 
Way: O FHS MGB osc devcvoav ends 12.40 @12.65 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 ‘bbis 
Mch, 30.13,325 Mech. 31.20,915 April 1..28,810 
Mch, 23.14,176 Mch. 24. 7,030 Mch. 25.34,000 
Mch, 16.14,430 Mch. 17.12,350 Mch. 18.29,600 
Mch, 9.20,916 Mch. 10.14,540 Mch. 11.20,980 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1918 bbls 1917 ~ bbls 1916 bbls 
Mch. 30. Mch, 31. .... Aprill eae 
Mch. 23. Mch, 24. .... Mech. 26. .... 
Mch. 16. Mch,17. .... Mech. 18. .... 
Mch. 9. Mch. 10. .... Mch. 11. es 


4 WE ZAT—Stock at close of week was 556,- 
000 bus, a decrease of 85,000 since March 23. 
Supplies were ordered out of elevators freely 
to local and interior mills for immediate 
requirements. Continued shipments by the 
Food Administration are wearing down hold- 
ings, owing to the drying up in receipts. In- 
roads were made on durum, the first to be 
taken out for some time, a chipment being 
made to Minneapolis, an unusual procedure 
for this period of the season. 

The report that the government is order- 
ing cars into the Northwest and making 
every preparation to move wheat from the 
farms may improve the movement to this 
point in a small way. Because of the poor 
showing so far and the extremely low stocks 
earried by all elevators, shipping at the 
opening of navigation will be a stagnant 
affair. Unless receipts pick up quickly and 
in a large volume, first boat loadings will be 
few and of no importance. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Mar. 28..... -@90 294@296 163@203 
Mar. 26..... 89% @90% 296@298 145@190 
Mar. 26..... 99% @91% 296@298 150@195 
Mar, 27..... 91 @92 296@298 150@195 
Mar, 28..... 90% @92% 298@300 160@204 
RS SSR NR, Rag 
Mar. 30..... 89% @91% 298@300 150@204 
Mar. 31,1917 59% @62% 164@165 85@128 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
March 30 (000’s eee in pace: 
~— Tet foie 1918 Piel? 1916 


CFM. .ccvsce > 

Oats vewsive <0 1,255 675 ‘ 2,860 1,687 
RYO: sissae'e 4 446 30 6¥s 1 
Barley ..... 442 776 881 ... 266 155 
Flaxseed ... 52 1,685 1,660 7 166 63 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks. ended 
Saturday (March 30), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 21 739 944 41 71 298 
Durum .... 3 39 86206 47 14 
Winter .... 2 1 26 eee 

Totals ... 26 779 1,174 88 88 298 
Corm ...s45s eee vos 1 ae 
Oats .....-. 1 6 9 ese 8 7 

Bonded +» 855 236 1 2 327 
PS ae 6 4 | rie 
Barley .. 79 41 48 6 5 77 

Bonded... .. 16 > Barer 1 24 
Flaxseed ... 13 71 6 1 5 sé 

Bonded... .. 29 14 ° . 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 30 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 








7-Wheat stocks— -———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 4k nor } 
1 nor, 2 ~~ 98 1,473 4,910 ered 42 
2 dk nor 
* 8 dk nor t 
3 nor j 474 202 5 2 il 
All other 
spring ... 148 7,468 7,996 6382 817 
1 amb dur 
Fash ll Hi eae Pikes 3 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur } 
8 dur ae ee ee 2 
All other . . 
durum ... 233 9383 6,521 3 22 81 
1, 2 dk wnt ' 
1, 2 hd wnt se oan gue owe y ae he 
All other 
winter ... S O87 .766..;. 8 
White ..... ave 4 ive Oo Sa.58, we 
Mixed ..... eed 50 ele”) came 5 4 70 
Totals ... 556 11,189 20,394 40 661 1,029 
Afloat ....+ o. os Fee, eae. ceh. bes 
Totals ... 556-11,189 21,162 40 661 1,029 


FLAXSEED—Market decidedly irregular. 
Early in week, prices broke 6c and low points 
reached were: May, $4.09%; July, $4.07; Oc- 


On Wednesday, buyers were 
hold of supplies, and 
prices advanced sharply. October was 8c 
higher, May and July 16%@1ii7c up. This 
movement was thought to be covering of 
shorts, who feared a run, and the crushing 
demand also was keen. Since Wednesday, 
market has been dull and weaker. All ad- 
vances were wiped out and further declines 
scored. Compared with March 23, May lost 
le and October 8c. 

Smaliness of receipts restricts cash busi- 
ness. Only part of the limited arrivals came 
out for sale. No. 1 spot closed today 4c 
under to be over May, $4.07%@4.16%; to 
arrive, low figure. Year ago, spot closed at 


tober, $3.57. 
persistent in getting 


$2.95 %. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
— Close——, 
Opening March 31 
Mch. 25 High Low Mgh.30 1917 
May ..$4.15 $4.26 $4.09% $4.11% $2.96 
July .. 413 4.24 4.07 4.08 2.98 
Oct. 3.59 3.65 3.57 3.55 eevee 





BOSTON, MARCH 30 

FLOUR—No 100 per cent patents offered, 
and no quotations available. 

MILLFEED—tThere is no wheat feed offer- 
ing in transit or on spot. A small amount 
arrived during the week, but went at once 
into consumption. Cottonseed feed offered 
in a limited way at $44.50 ton, in 100’s. 
Barley feed is quoted at $49.50, rye feed at 
$51 and stock feed at $64 ton, all in 100’s. 
Oat hulls, reground, are offering in a limited 
way at $33 ton, sacked. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn meal is 
in demand at $5.10@5.60 per 100 lbs; white 
corn flour is offered occasionally at $6.60@ 
6.75, but very little obtainable; yellow corn 
meal, in sacks, $4.85@5.35; feeding meal, 
$3.75 @38.80; cracked corn, $3.85@3.90 

FLOUR SUBSTITUTES—Rye fiour showed 
some pressure to sell on account of the new 
ruling taking it out of the list of substitutes. 
A quotation of $13.90@14.75 bbl, in sacks, for 
shipment, with resales of two cars at $13.40; 
graham flour dull and unchanged at $10.50 
bbl, in sacks, for stone ground. Demand for 
barley flour dull, with offerings at $11.40@ 
13.50 bbl, in sacks, resales being made 50c bbl 
under these prices, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— c—Stocks—, 

1918 1917 1918 
Flour, bbis....*81,730 67,3867 ..... «sees. 
Wheat, bus... 1,200 259,762 6,225 110,455 
Corn, bus..... 68,700 84,640 9,106 37,495 
Oats, bus..... 328,900 249,124 486,897 383,429 
Rye, bus...... 2,200 1,075 5,444 9,260 
Barley, bus. 1,350 2,287 1,466 3 ..6.. 
Millfeed, tons. 265 BK Sewer Sew ed 
Corn meal, bbis 2,070 | a ee mee ee 
Oatmeal, cases 6,918 ..... seses eeees 
Oatmeal, sacks 17,000 Bee Wieww es Neieas s 


*Includes 45,400 bbis for export. 
RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 


1918 1917 
WIR, CRIB is oc cccccscce *421,540 274,844 
WU ts UD cee ccceveses 6,700 445,554 
eo | ere ee ere 110,200 175,909 
Cate, WOM icc vesivecces 1,126,550 1,213,897 
a eee 8,330 1,075 
TIGR, ED Keb i's sces ee 1,350 2,287 
Millfeed, tons ......... 1,125 288 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 4,072 3,441 
Oatmeal, cases ........ Bayeee 2 .a0es0% 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 15,526 10,350 


*Includes 250,800 bbis for export. 





TOLEDO, MARCH 30 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regula- 
tion, 98’s, cotton, f.0.b. mill, $10.10@10.50. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-ib sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .............00005 $32.20 
BEMOE BOGE osc dewsceweccccectccsecees 35.65 
EE a rene ee 41.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 55.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 19 cars, 
year ago 18, 15 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 81 cars, 32 contract; 
ago 36, 27 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 69 cars, 44 contract; year 
ago 26, 14 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


10 contract; 


year 


c-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 18,600 26,400 16,900 33,000 
Corn, bus.... 97,200 46,200 51,500 16,600 
Oats, bus.... 107,200 45,600 58,800 27,000 
Barley, bus.. 69,700 24,000 ..... ....- 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 30 

FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $11@ 
11.76, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, $11.30 
@12, jute or cotton. Spring wheat 100 per 
cent, $11@11.75; low-grade, $9@10,--jute. 
Straight rye fiour 3$13.50@14, and white 
$14.50, jute. Rice flour, $9.65 per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. Barley flour, $11.75@12, jute. Kiin- 
dried corn meal, $4.50@5 per 100 Ibs. 

MILLFEED—Government prices are 38 per 
cent of cost of wheat bulk at mill (sacks 
extra); shorts $2 ton, mixed feed $4, and 
middlings $9, over. White hominy feed, $61 
ton; kiln-dried corn bran, $40; oat feed, $25 
@26 for coarse and $28 for reground, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 125 cars, against 117 
last week. Government prices, 


CORN—Down 3@8c, and demand dull. Re- 
ceipts, 668 cars, against 689. Closing prices: 
No, 2 corn, $1.62; No. 3 corn, $1.57@1.58; 
No. 4 corn, $1.87; No. 6 corn, $1.10; No. 2 


yellow, $1.65; No. 3 yellow, $1.58@1.60; No. 5 
yellow, $1.35; No. 6 yellow, $1.10; No. 2 
white, $1.87@1.90; No. 3 white, $1.80@1.85; 
No. 5 white, $1.20; No. 6 white, $1.10. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.35 bbl, 
in wood; grits, hominy.and peari 
$10.35; cream meal, $10.15. 

OATS—Demand good at unchanged to 1%c 
lower prices, Receipts, 633 cars, against 410. 
Closing prices: standard, 92c, nominal; No. 3 
white, 91% @92c; No. 4 white, 90c; No. 2 
mixed, 88c; No. 3 mixed, 87%c. 


WEEK’S ‘RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


f.o.b. 
meal, 





OO Sg cShipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flouf, bbls... 65,060 78,490 84,810 105,600 
Wheat, bus.. 178,864 614,544 129,940 435,880 
Corn, bus....1,0438,088 584,650 564,400 287,020 
Oats, bus....1,458,000 481,100 582,830 414,170 
Rye, bus..... 20,387 1,100 3,670 1,990 
Barley, bus... 46,480 6,400 61,110 810 
MILWAUKEE, MARCH 30 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
Bn A eer Cera ee g -@10.55 
Rye flour, pure, white, cotton... 15.00@15.60 
Rye flour, pure, dark, cotton.... 13.00@14.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11.75 @12.00 
Barley flour, cotton ..,......... 11.70@12.00 
Corn flour, 100-lb cotton ........ «+++@ 6.50 
Corn meal, 100-lb cotton ....... -@ 6.00 


MILLFEED—Strong for wheat o6a, but 
easier on other grades. Standard bran, $35 
@40.50; standard fine middlings, $37@41.50; 
barley feed, $42@45; hominy feed, $63; oil 
meal, $58.50; rye feed, $51@51.50,—all in 100- 
lb sacks, 

WHEAT —Firm, with government prices 
prevailing. Receipts, 30 cars. No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; 
No. 3, $2.14@2.18. © 

BARLEY—Opened lower early in the week, 
later firmed, but closed 5c lower. Receipts, 
211 cars. The demand was fair from indus- 
tries, while maltsters were out of the market 
most of the time. Medium, $1.98@2.03; No. 3, 
$1.93@2; No. 4, $1.80@1.95; feed and reject- 
ed, $1.65 @1.80, 

RYE—Prices advanced ic. Demand good 
most of the time from millers and shippers. 


Receipts, 50 cars. ‘No, 1, $2.93@2.94; No. 2, 
$2.91@2.93; No. 3, $2.80@2.90. 
CORN—Down 1odc. Receipts, 593 cars, 


Demand was good for white from millers, 
while shippers took all grades. Unsound and 
damaged is salable only at liberal discounts. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.50 
@1.65; No. 3 mixed, $1. 60@1. 65; No. 3 white, 
$1. 60@1. 80 

OATS—Fairly steady, being higher early in 
the week, but the advance was lost during 
the latter days. Receipts, 427 cars. Stand- 
ard, 92% @95c; No. 3 white, 91% @94%c; No. 
4 white, 91@93%c. 


Week's RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918, 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis... 34,000° 14,000 62,720 12,640 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 238,750 120,700 272,565 
Corn, bus.... 824,180 136,680 261,441 203,420 
Oats, bus... .1,041,600 319,180 356,701 385,675 
Barley, bus.. 302,940 211,700 47,520 97,820 
Rye, bus..... 569,925 26,070 25,278 42,660 
Feed, tons... 1,350 260 6,317 3,925 





BUFFALO, MARCH 30 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
i ig OO ee Ore -»--@ 9.556 
PE ME MS Oe Sk 00 oS hve dee i tb4 @14.00 
eee Pere are @13.10 
STON DOO whi vii'ee c ck vcevevices @12.00 
Corn flour, white ..............4. @11.00 
SUN - SION ode 0 60 be vevivwciwess @ 9.55 

Sacked 

Spring bran, per ton ...............5. $34.80 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 36.80 
Flour middlings, per ton ............. 43.15 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 49.15 
Barley screenings, sacked, per ton.... 42.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton ....... 54.00 
Corn bran, per tom ...........cee eens 48.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 65.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ............ 100.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom ........... 68.00 
Corn meal feed, white, per ton....... 60.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .........000005 69.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ...............5% 57.40 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent, ton..... 65.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton..... 52.50 
Cottonseed meal, 20 per cent, ton..... 43.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ........... 56.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 13.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton...... ~ 80.00 
WHEAT—tThere being no ' more spring 


wheat to distribute here, it is useless to quote 
prices. Winter wheat is scarce and in good 
request. No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, 
$2.23; No. 1 red, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 
3 wheat 6c, No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 5 wheat 12c, 
under No. 1, in store, New York export. 

CORN—Market dull, unsettled and gen- 
erally lower than last week, with quite a 
stock of all kinds here, mostly poor stuff. 
Closing: No. 3 yellow, kiln-dried, $1.70; No. 
4 yellow, kiln-dried, $1.55@1.60; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.45@1.50; No. 6 yellow, $1.35 @1.45, on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—tThere was a big demand for all 
kinds, but with a heavy supply, prices grad- 
ually declined, and receivers were unable to 
clean up at 2c decline from last week. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, 983%c; standard, 98%c; No. 
3 white, 98%c; No. 4 white, 974%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here at the close 





44 


of the week. Maltsters were trying to divert 
some of the purchases made for opening 
shipment cif. Buffalo. Quotations were 
$1.85 @2, opening shipment. 

RYE—Ali receipts sold readily at $2.90@ 
2.95 for No. 2, on track. 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 30 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.50@10.75 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.50@10.76 
Hard winter, Liberty grade..... 10.50 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure and bilended..... 13.75 @14.50 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... . 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «eee» @11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. 

MILLFEED—Neglected and nominal, with 
inside prices representing fooling-the-govern- 
ment rates and outside figures the limits at 
which a few mills are doing business as job- 
bers. Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $36.50@41.50; spring middlings, 
$38.50 @43.50; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.60; 
soft winter middlings, $35.50 @ 40.50. 

WHEAT—Steady, with movement small 
and demand constant. Receipts, 34,799 bus; 
exports, 32,425; stock, 82,886. Closing prices: 
No, 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Down 10c, with demand less ac- 
tive and movement larger. Receipts, 265,926 
bus; stock, 393,366. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow, track, $1.80, nominal; near-by 
white cob, bbl, $8.25@8.50; yellow, $7.75@8; 
southern white shelled, by sample, $1.60@2. 

OATS—Advanced 1@1%c, with movement 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 332,073 bus; 
stock, 653,098. Closing prices: standard 


white, $1.02%, sales; No. 3 white, $1.02, sales. — 


RYE-—Unchanged, with demand and move- 
ment light. Receipts, 49,694 bus; exports, 
80,000; stock, 59,565. pa price of No. 2 
western for export, $2. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 30 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,105 bbis and 9,853,010 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 

Winter wheat 100 per cent flour. $11.00@11.50 
Kansas wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.75@11.50 
Snring wheat 100 per cent flour. 10.50@11.50 

WHEAT—Firm, with light offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 96,067 bus; stock, 105,404. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; Ne. 1 hard winter, ro ag No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.2 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; wot $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm, prayed light offerings 
and a fair demand. Quotations: $14@15 as 
to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in wood or 
sacks. ‘ 





BARLEY FLOUR—Somewhat lower, with 
buyers indifferent. Quotations, to arrive, 
$11.75 @12.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

CORN—Lower, under a light demand and 
increased pressure to sell. Receipts, 170,897 
bus; stock, 108,958. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: No. 3 yellow, $1.92@1.93; No. 4 
yellow, nominal, $1.88@1.90. 

CORN GOODS—Yellow goods are quiet 
and easier, but white goods and corn flour 
are generally firm, with light offerings. 


Quotations: 100-1b sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal .......... $....@5.05 
Granulated white meal ........... -.+ - @5.80 
Yellow table meal ............655% «es - @5.06 
White table meal ...............-- «++ - @5.30 
White corn flour ............62-+5 «+e» @6.30 
Yellow corm flour. ......-.00e00e05 «++ @6.00 
Pearl horfiny .......-..e0seseeeee «e+» @6.00 
Hominy and grits, case .......... - +» @3.50 


OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and prices 
steady. Receipts, 231,864 bus; stock, 388,894. 
Quotations: 


WES. BWI 2 css ccsccvesvestes $1.06 @1.06% 
Standard white ...........+4.-. 1.05 % @1.06 

WO. BS: WRB Ses Stas s eet esa 1.06 @1.05% 
DUO: 4: RNS ences cdi seitge sete 1.03% @1.04% 


OATMEAL—Easier and less active; offer- 
ings ample. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
bbl, $11.93; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, 
$10.60@10.85; patent, cut, bbl, $11.93@13.56; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and 
quality, $7.05 @9.90. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis linseed mills report a very 
good demand for oil meal for prompt ship- 
ment. The car situation there is improving, 
mills say. In fact very little trouble has 
been experienced the past week in securing 
ample equipment for their shipments. Lin- 
seed oil meal is unchanged at $56 per ton, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw. linseed oil is quoted at $1.54 per gal- 
lon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. A fair de- 
mand is reported. 





* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 - 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-— Mpls—, -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 26. .$4.11 4.11 4.16% 4.16 4.14 
March 27.. 4.19 4.19 4.25 4.24 4.22 
March 28.. 4.14 4,14 4.19 4.18 4.16 
Ts sbecko ebsced. abs cc's seewes eesees 


March 30.. 4.08% 4 08% 4.12 4.11% ‘ 08 
April 1.... 4.08 4.08 4.13% 4.13 4.11% 
*Holiday. : 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Receipts—, In sto 


re— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 115 153 179 79 «#64658 «6148 
Duluth ..... 13 100 20 59 1,851 1,713 
Totals.... 128 253 199 138 2,309 1,861 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to March 
30, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








7—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 4,477 6,858 740 $17 
Duluth ........ 2,069 7,000 2,182 6,197 





- 6,646 13,858 2,922 6,514 








Totals ...... 
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MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 2 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bb] in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 


range: 
Standard 100 per cent flour......$9.10@10.00 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports, 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (April 2), 
were: 

War semolina ..... i ¢évbenen +++ +$9.95@10.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1916 


April 7.... «sess 395,830 391,390 215,925 
March 30.. 166,590 222,685 383,865 251,290 
March 23.. 150,340 222,685 383,865 251,290 


March 16,. 95,485 332,600 403,040 218,630 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
pt eer 24,605 161,115 
March 30.. 000 13,636 42,0385 15,635 
March 23.. 700 13,635 42,035 15,636 
March 16.. 7,685 17,610 70,445 33,546 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 
Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Outpu 

ing mills ity 1918 1917 118, 1917 
Feb. 16. 63 56,476 164,910 176,460 16,430 3,825 
Feb. 23. 63 56,475 162,335 183,115 8,400 6,335 
Mar. 2. 63 59,175 172,755 206,466.10,150 3,976 
Mar. 9. 62 55,875 127,825 181,310 000 715 
Mar. 16. 59 53,725 117,155 183,400 2,270 4,460 
Mar. 23. 6155,525 97,9065 143,125 1,175 

Mar. 30. 39 33,975 60,325 138,500 000 3,590 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 2) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ilb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


April 2 Year ago 
Bram. .ccsvcdsvee «-$34.00@34.14 $36.00@37.00 
Stand. middlings.. 36.00@36.14 37.00@37.50 
Flour middlings... 42.00@42.49 «@ 45.50 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 48.00@48.33 .....@48.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, a 100-1b sacks: 

pril 2 Year ago 

Standard bran... .$40. 00g 40. 14 $41.60@42.50 

Stand. middlings. - 42.00@42.14 42.50@43.00 

Flour middlings... 48.00@48.49 . 

R. dog, 140-Ib scks 54.00@64.33 .....@48.00 
8 N 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $60.00 @60.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 58.00@58.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 45.00@ 48.00 


Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.50@ 9.76 
Corn meal, white*® ........-++++ -@11.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent* 12. 80@13. 76 





Rye flour, pure medium straight* 12.60@13.45 


Rye flour, pure dark® ........«.. 12.20@13.30 
Bye MOGl® osc cecsadcscdecvaces 11.00@11.10 
Barley flour, 98-i1b cottons bodes - 11.60@12.50 
Buckwheat flour, bbl* ......... + 14.00@14.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi*......... 9.50@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 9.50@ 9.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 910.45 @ 10.55 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... + 18.00@26.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 22.00@26.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 48.00@54.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 63. oer 00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 17.00@26.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. ins 00 @ 20.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe ........++-- oe 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-l1b sackst . 221 @B6.00 
*Per bbl in sacks. tCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.26 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. {Nominal. 





Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as ws A 







‘o. 1 

Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........+.-+ 2.17 2.14 
Red spring ....... biseneces aan 2.12 
Red spring humpback cons 06 +e 2.04 
Amber durum ......... » 3.21 2.18 
Durum ..... 2.17 2.14 
Red durum . é F 2.10 2.0 

Dark hard winter Sdediewvets - 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter .....+see+ee+e++ B17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.18 2.10 
Red winter .....ecceeeeeeee4 3.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


March Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26... 175@180 89% @90% 300@302 137 @188 
91% @92% 301@303 140@193 


27... 176@183 
28... 170@175 91% @92% 303@305 145@202 


+ oer. Serre? Peeewees Severs Jot 
30... 160@165 89% @90% 298@300 145 @202 
April 

1 155@160 87% @88% 295@297 140@198 


24... 120@izi 63 @éi% 167@168 102@131 
sioliday. #1917. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Mar. 31 
Mar. 23 1917 


Mar. 3 
Wheat, bus ..... 813,200 695,970 3,624,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 13,461 117, 096 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,218 1,748 1,984 
Corn, bus ....... 418,600 606,730 848,660 
Oats, bus ....... 1,816,290 1,670,760 796,920 
Barley, bus ..... 772,200 1,190,880 499,730 
Rye, bus ........ 238,680 276,160 145,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 115,000 128,520 153,000 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Mar, 31 








Mar. 30 Mar. 23 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 204,140 193,720 905,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 324,995 300,227 352,123 
Milistuff, tons ... 11,601 12,416 19,236 
Corn, bus ....... 205,920 448,500 345,240 
Oa bus - 1,926,080 1,364,770 675,960 
Barley, bus 737,800 738,390 474,760 
Rye, bus ... ++ 167,140 208,080 72,800 
Flaxseed, bus +. 26,410 16,340 17,760 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending March 
30, with comparison, the receipts of wheat 
by cars were as follows: 

verte: a Mar. . 


No. 1 dark northern spring.. 

















No. 2 dark northern spring. . ‘ 64 
Other dark northern spring. . 67 46 
No. 1 northern spring .. 57 54 
No, 2 northern spring .. 93 ‘82 
Other northern spring 165 168 
No. 1 red spring ..... . eos see 
Other red spring ..........- 5 1 
Red spring humpback eoens . 9 8 
Amber durum ..........+5+. 62 55 
Po Ae oeencis oe ° 7 19 
Red durum ......... ee secece 1 7 
Mixed wheat ..........ss055 166 91 
Dark hard winter eawee ecusse 2 2 
Hard winter ........ ee eeeee ‘ 30 8 
BOO WET ness chose sicceuces 1 1 
Hard white . 18 16 
Soft white ... 4 3 
White Glud 2... .c cc cesccsces 4 4 
Totals vo cvevdvccccsessiscse TOR 674 
Comparisons for other years: 
Mar. 31 Aprill April 3 
1917 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... oeee Oe 141 @e5 
No. 1 northern ..... 117 785 144 
No, 2 northern ..... 158 508 182 
WA Be wadts sé noo 6 ee 276 224 
RF RS ey 708 162 188 
Rejected ......... ‘ 33 40 
No-grade ......... - 198 39 19 
Sample grade ...... 459 24 13 
Totals, spring ...1,927 1,968 810 
Hard winter 537 164 27 
Macaroni .......... 185 86 43 
a Er ios Ree 116 69 
Western ........... 113 72 5 
Bets oes ki oes oe 2,952 2,405 954 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Mar. 31 April 1 
Mar. 30 Mar. 23 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... 474 660 
No. 1 northern... ... ay 1,465 3,896 
No. 2 northern... ... Pr 1,792 2,464 
Other grades ... ... Pr 6,436 6,362 
Totals ...... - 469 537 10,166 12,372 
In 1916 ........ O07 = COG. vases’ eeone 
| er 19,8387 19,727 ..... onees 
In 1913 ......-. 21,618 21,726 ..... swcce 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Mar. 31 April 1 April 3 
Mar. 30 Mar. 23 1917 1916 1915 


Corn ....- 795 742 291 92 922 
Oats ....1,481 1,786 6,613 3,165 2,019 
Barley ‘11/178 100 965 249 369 
Rye .... 206 234 327 358 123 
Flaxseed. 79 65 458 148 74 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, April 1.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Mar. 31 Apr. 1 
Destination— Mar. 30 Mar. 23 1917 1916 














London ....... TE 6,000 39,000 7,142 

Liverpool ...... «..+- 68,000 30,000 11,355 

Glasgow ....... abe Seseks 10,000 13,000 

seees 18,321 

5,162 

Manchester . 0.0.8 pees 26,000 ..... 4,289 

France ........ 26,000 7,000 73,000 64,858 

SORE: once seeds RONG wows ecoes 67,799 

MGRTOREG 2 ice BORO “cc iins) “cases caver 
PRE ‘Sabed¥ee. .cbes-0 eoene 8,000 . 

Copenhagen ... 105-2 csove 

Norway, Sweden ..... ..... «wuae 069 

obo’ 2,624 

12,537 

5,507 

26,947 

19,100 

15,764 

14,433 

670 

11,213 

Totals ..... + -131,000 172,000 223,000 361,026 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
636 6 4 194 














March 27 249 

March 28 400 4 9 272 247 

March 29... *.. 462 *.. 12 *.. 344 

March 30.. 412 4 ... 619 846 

April 1. - 19 769 15 7 #%$$48 271 

April 2.. 389 6 *.. 482 646 
Totals.... 825 2,957 35 32 1,865 2,102 
*Holiday. : 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 567,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to March 23, 1918, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—_  —Exportse—, 
1917-18 a) v3 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ... 9,832 9,642 680 587 

Duluth-Superior 779 642 000 HH 
66 outside mills 6,850 5,324 101 110 


Totals ...... 17,461 16,608 781 166 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
Philadelphia ... 










Albany ........- 25.1 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* .. 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat .. 23.0 
Baltimoret ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland .. - 27.8 
Boston ......... 27.8 Portland* ...... 24.0 
Boston* ........ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont ... - 26.0 Quebec ......... $2.8 
Buffalo ......... 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning ....... + 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira ..... +++» 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
| eT ee ES 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ........ 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
a.  weyeyrrces 22.8 Stanstead ...... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy .........+- 25.1 
Newport News*.. 22.0 Utica...... 24.1 
New York ...... 26.8 Wayland ae 22.8 


New York* .. 24.0 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
New Yorkt...... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg .... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 





To— rate Chicago* Mastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 8.1 15.: 
New York ..... 24.0 8.1 15 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 8.1 15. 
Baltimore ..... = 8.1 13.9 
Norfolk .... 8.1 13.9 

*Minneapolis ‘to a tFrom Chicago 
eas 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents p: 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to th: 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .......+.... oc» 29.4 $9.0 
BROCE Ss « kes.c00 00s sasvure e+ 33.4 43.( 
New Orleans ............... 17.5 . 27 
Birmingham ....... casoscce Bee 39.0 
Montgomery ........-...... 29.4 39.0 
Selma .. 39 
Mobile 5 27 
Tampa . 2.4 42. 
Atlanta - 81.4 41 
Savannah - 29.4 39.0 
Athens 33.4 43 
Augusta oe 33.4 43 
Charleston, 8S. c coecebvcees 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, a! 
rail, from Kansas City to points‘ named, 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 
Bonte®. . kse..~< - 31.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia -+» 27.6 Washington .... 265 
’ Pittsburgh ..... 23.0 Detroit ......... 19.9 
Albany ........- 28.8 Rochester 26.5 
Syracuse ..... - 26.56 Cleveland 20.9 





Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kans:s 
City to ports named: 
WOOD 6c vec sis 28.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.5 Halifax 29.5 
Philadelphia ... 27.5 Portland, Maine. 2° 5 
Virginia ports .. 26.5 Montreal ....... 27.5 
St. John, N. B... 28.5 








. DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
ae SO iaote't 14 1 14 12 


wi WERE TTT 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11,6 10.6 11 10 

11.5 10.5 11 10 
11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.6 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 


. 
ne 
2 
a 


a SEs | | 





MONE dichiics « BOB. 13.6 
WOR osiccoccsds BB... ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, «''- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in ce: 's 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ...... 14.5 Boston ........-. 1 
Rochester ...... 14.6 Philadelphia.... | 
ee 245 en a 
+ 14.5 Albany ......... 1 
New York ...... 17.5 


on 


ao 





=) 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

April 2.—For the week, corn was dull 1d 
easier. Prices are about 20c bu lower th’ 
@ week ago. No. 3 yellow was quoted to! ) 
at $1.60@1.60; No. 3 mixed, $1.45@1.55; other 
grades, 60c@ $1. 55. 

Oats ‘were in sharp demand last week, ! 
the last three days, market has been rat! 
quiet and easier. No. 8 white was offer 
today at 4@4%c over the Minneapolis M*). 
or 88% @88%c bu; No. 4 white, 86% @88c. _ 

Rye was active and strong most of ‘! 
week, but since Saturday demand has be 
indifferent and prices easier. No. 2 80: 
today at $2.91@2.92 bu, or 9@ 100 lower than 
a week ago. 

Barley was fairly active early last week. 
but since then buying has been limited an‘ 
seo a shade . Range quoted today, 

1,.40@1.90 bu. 
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SALES TO THE CONSUMER 


(Continued from page 33.) 

Rule 26 D. The restrictions contained in 
Rules A, B and C shall not apply to flour 
delivered in exchange for wheat in cases 
in which a farmer brings to the mill wheat 
grown by himself, and the wheat delivered 
can be and is ground at point of delivery. 
The amount of flour delivered to any 
farmer by a miller in exchange for wheat 
shall not exceed a greater amount than, 
taken together with flour already on hand, 
will reasonably meet the requirements of 
the household or establishment of the cus- 
tomer — the next 30 days. 

Rule 26 E. No wheat miller shall de- 
liver any flour without substitutes in ex- 
change for wheat until he has obtained 
from the customer a written statement in 
the following form, and has reasonable 
cause to believe the truth thereof: 


INDIVIDUAL CONSUMERS’ CERTIFICATE 
This is to certify that I,.......--++eeeee- 


have purchased from........+++++++. 


Crom (name of miller or retailer 


out selling substitutes) 
lyre have had ground at mill of.........-. 
spate (name of mill owner grinding 


substitutes) 


Peeereererrr ree eee rere ee eee ee eee 


Teer eee eee eee eee ee 
eee eee eee eee 


Terre ree eee eee ee ee 


not balanced by any other purchases of wheat 
flour, 
I further certify that the purchase of sub- 
stitutes referred to has not been and will not 
e used by me to balance any other purchases 
of wheat flour. 


Note 1, For the purpose of this certificate 
the wheat flour substitutes are: hominy, corn 
grits, corm meal, corn flour, edible corn 
starch, barley flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, rice, 
rice flour, buckwheat flour, potato flour, sweet 
potato flour, soya bean flour, milo, Kafir, 
feterita flour and meals. 

Note 2. The miller should turn in this cer- 
tificate on the first of the succeeding month 
to the federal food administrator of his state. 


FARMER'S CERTIFICATE 

Cescpepnst con eenanabee® 1918. 
I, covaptaseeions sunste Use een hereby certify 
that the wheat this day delivered by me to 
the MARL OBrccisccccecctasccncie Ot. rcesececs 
(name of miller) (address) 
was grown by me on my farm, that the 
amount of flour to be delivered to me to- 
gether with that already on hand, will not 
give me a supply more than sufficient to meet 
the requirements of my household or estab- 
lishment during the next thirty days, and 
that I will not sell, lend or deliver suclt flour 
to any one, nor permit such flour to be used 
for any purpose, except human consumption 

in my household or establishment. 


(Sigm@Gy bows kod cuwetos cvs eee abtaces oe 

Vs seedeawe , ti OER wb bee eee 
\t the time such card is signed the miller 
shall also request the purchaser to sign the 
following voluntary pledge card, and shall 
keep @ record of all persons signing or re- 


fusing to sign such card, to be delivered 
upon request to the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, A copy of the pledge card if 
signed shall be delivered to the customer. 


PLEDGE CARD 
Desiring to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in winning the War, I hereby pledge 
myself to cut down the use of flour in my 
household or. establishment in every possible 
way, and to use a pound of wheat flour sub- 
stitutes for every pound of wheat flour used. 
Sigmedy tives sone tad anda ce ob Looatsenrae sae 


eee PP eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee es 


Note. Wheat flour substitutes include the 
fo' lowing; hominy, corn grits, corn meal, corn 
floir, edible corn starch, barley flour, rolled 
oats, Oatmeal, rice, rice flour, buckwheat 
floir, petato flour, sweet potato flour, soya 
bean flour, milo, Kafir and feterita flour and 
meals, 

Note. Custom and exchange milling is 
su' ject to the grinding restrictions pre- 
sc:ibed in rules 17 and 17a, . 





New Package Differentials 

Circular No, 12, issued March 30, gives 
the schedule of wheat flour package dif- 
ferentials effective April 1. The circular 
is as follows: 

Since the Food Administration “Substi- 
tution Regulations” require the individual 
consumer purchaser to take equal quanti- 
ties of flour substitutes with all purchases 
of wheat flour, thereby changing the rela- 
tion of the present minimum 1-16th bbl 
mill package to total consumption, it has 
been thought advisable to reinstate the 
sale and packing of all customary com- 
mercial packages of wheat flour’on and 
Pe April 1, 1918. tas wks 

The reinstatement of t packin 
and shipment of the smaller packages shall 
also apply to self-rising flour, etc., which 
have up to this time been packed under 
Special permit. 

Basis 98-Ib cotton, effective April 1, 1918: 
196-1b wood, 25e over basis. 

9S-ib wood, 70¢ over basis. 
140-1b jute, 6e over basis. 
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96-Ib cotton, 20c under basis (2 to bbl). 
49-Ib cotton; 10¢ over basis (4 to bbl). 


to 
24-lb cotton, 10c over basic (8 to bbl). 
12%-Ib cotton, 55c over basis (16 to bbl). 
12-1b cotton, 35c over basis (16 to bbl). 
10-1b cotton, 85¢ over basis (20 to bbl). 
8-lb cotton, 60c over basis (24 to bbl). 
7-Ib cotton, 95c over basis (28 to bbl). 
6-lb cotton, 75c over basis (32 to bbl). 
5-lb cotton, $1.50 over basis (40 to bbl). 
3%-lb cotton, $1.65 over basis (56 to bbl). 
8-lb cotton, $1.45 over basis (64 to bbl). 
2-Ib cotton, $1.70 over basis (96 to bbl). 
49-lb paper, 15c under basis (4 to bbl). 
48-lb paper, 35c under basis (4 to bb). 
24%-lb paper, 10c under basis (8 to bbl). 
24-I1b paper, 30c under basis (8 to bbl). 
12%-Ib paper, same as basis (16 to bbl). 
12-lb paper, 20c under basis (16 to bbl). 
10-lb paper, 10c over basis (20 to bbl). 
$-lb paper, same as basis (24 to bbl). 
7-lb paper, 30c over basis (28 to bbl). 
6-lb paper, 15c over basis (32 to bbl). 
5-lb paper, 70c over basis (40 to bbl). 
3%-lb paper, 80c over basis (56 to bbl). 
8-Ib paper, 40c over basis (64 to bbl). 
2-lb paper, 80c over basis (96 to bbl). 
Outside jute or cotton envelopes, 50c per bbl 
additional. 
Outside paper envelopes, 80c per bbl addi- 
tional. 


Where contract is based on the follow- 
ing named sacks, and sacks are furnished 
by buyer, the following reductions in 
prices shall be made: 98-lb cotton sacks, 
35c; 140-Ib jute sacks, 40c. 

Where flour is sold in bulk, and pack- 
ages furnished by the buyer, the invoice 
price shall be arrived at in the following 


way: 

First: add to the bulk price the cost per 
barrel of two 98-lb cotton sacks on the 
basis of 1,000 price ruling at time of in- 
voicing for the usual quality of this sack. 

Second: add te or subtract from this the 
differential for the size of package in 
which the flour is to be shipped, if the 
package is smaller than 98-lb size. 

Third: deduct from the above the value 
of the empty sacks furnished by the buy- 
er, based on the 1,000 price ruling at time 
of invoicing. 

Where flour is sold in bulk, and the flour 
is ship in mill’s 98-lb or larger sacks, 
the mill shall charge the buyer actual 
current cost of such sacks. 

Seller or buyer may not have the option 
of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either has been specified at time of 
sale, unless both parties agree to these 
changes at time of shipment. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 34.) 

Screenings are weak and quiet, with 
some grades showing a further shrinkage 
of $2@3 ton. 

Hominy feed is quoted by a local mill 
at $55@58 per ton, in 100-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Phil Smith, of Cedar Rapids, who rep- 
resents E. S. Woodworth & Co. in Iowa, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

Rice flour is quoted at $18 bbl, white 
corn flour at $10.60, and yellow corn flour 
at $9.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, 

Some cereal mills have not followed the 
full advance in rye in quoting flour, and 
asking prices for the week are nominally 
unchanged. ; 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., expects to.have its 1,000-bbl corn 
mill fh operation about May 1. It is 
equipped with a Morris drier. The com- 
pany has adopted “Korn-King” as its 
trade-mark for corn flour and by- 
products. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Some Minneapolis terminal elevators 
are still engaged in cleaning seed wheat 
for the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis decreased 
15,000 bus the last three days. Total 
March 26, was about 444,000 bus, against 
9,936,000 in 1917. 

Montana’s seed bond issue of $500,000, 
to speed up crop production, has been 
declared valid by the supreme court, in a 
test case brought by the Council of De- 
fense. 

Minneapolis men who attended the 
guinepating hearing in Washington last 
week are convinced that new federal grain 
— will be announced very shortly. 

ashington officials, they believe, are im- 
pressed with the fairness of the demands 
of the northwestern producers. ; 

Northwestern food administrators are 
prepared to follow the federal Food Ad- 
ministrator’s ruling, and requisition sur- 
plus wheat holdings of farmers who have 





failed to of same before May 15. 
It is estima that in Minnesota alone 
farmers hold between 8,000,000 and 9,000,- 
000 bus in excess of seed requirements. 
High prices obtained for coarse grain, and 
agitation for a higher price for wheat are 
held responsible for farmers’ dilatoriness 
in marketing wheat. 





Seeding in the Northwest 
The following reports, dated March 29- 
30, indicate what progress has been made 
in wheat-seeding in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota: 


MINNESOTA 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
Conditions good. “Plowing mostly done 
last fall. Have not had calls for seed 
wheat that we had in last few years. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca: 
High ground in excellent condition for 
seeding, but still too wet for low ground 
or prairie. Some seeding started March 
22; general last week. Price of feeding 
grain deters farmers from planting 
wheat; tend toward coarse. grains, Ex- 
pect only slight change. 

Melrose Milling Co., Melrose: Seeding 
conditions good. A little dry, but with 
rain after seeding, expect normal condi- 
tions. Look for somewhat increased wheat 
acreage. : 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm: Seed- 
ing only begun. Expect 5 per cent in- 
crease in wheat acreage in southern Min- 
nesota. * 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona: Winona 
County soil conditions ideal for seeding. 
ps By wheat-seeding first week of April, 
and 25 per cent increase in acreage; also 
25 per cent in rye. 

sakis Milling Co., Osakis: Wheat- 
seeding in full blast; some farmers fin- 
ished. Acreage increased by third. Ground 
just dry enough for good work. 

Chippewa Milling Co., 
Seed conditions favorable. Do not antici- 
pate increased wheat acreage. 

B. B. Sheffield, vice-president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis: Le Sueur 
County wheat acreage increased 10 per 
cent. Seeding third done. 

New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague: Seeding conditions excellent. 
Wheat acreage slightly increased. 

C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia: Seeding 
conditions Sneeeene spe Corn acre- 
age cut materially. t and barley 
increased, former 10 to 15 per cent. 

Springfield Milling Co., Springfield: 

ing half done under favorable condi- 
tions. Wheat acreage increased 30 to 40 
per cent. 

S. Stewart, Morris: Wheat 75 per cent 
seeded. Ground in perfect condition for 
working and starting crop. Wheat acre- 
age 10 to 20 per cent over 1917. Some oats 
sown. Ground rather dry. No rain last 
half of March. Rather high wind. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Seeding 
progressing under favorable conditions. 
Ground in fine shape. Wheat acreage in- 
creased 10 per cent. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Grant County Milling Co., Milbank: 
Seeding conditions very good. Expect 
over 20 per cent wheat acreage increase. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Wheat- 
seeding in full progress. Soil conditions 
very favorable. heat acreage slightly 


increased. 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Seeding 


progressing finely; weather ideal. 


Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: Wheat 
mostly in. Conditions favorable. Acre- 
age increased probably 5 per cent. : 

Sexauer & Son, Brookings: Considerable 
wheat going into ground. Acreage mate- 
rially increased. gy 4800 in carload of 
seed wheat to help increase wheat pro- 
duction. Ground in excellent shape for 
spring work. Weather most favorable in 
years. Nearly every farmer putting in a 
little wheat. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington: 
Wheat-seeding practically completed. 
Acreage increased 10 to 15 per cent. 

Philip Milling Co., Philip: Weather and 
soil conditions . Wheat acreage in- 
creased 10 to 20 per cent. 

Sturgis Milling Co., Sturgis: Wheat 
acreage 150 per cent over average. 

Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City: 
Seeding conditions good; 25 per cent more 
wheat sown. 

Spearfish Milling Co., Spearfish: Seed- 
ing conditions best ever; six weeks ahead 
of last year. Expect largest wheat acre- 
age ever known. : 


Montevideo: . 


45 
NEW FREIGHT REGULATION 


Director-General Orders Through Waybilling 
from Point of Origin to Point of Des- 
tination for All Shipments 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 30.—All 
freight forwarded from one point in the 
United States to another point in this 
country, including freight passing through 
Mexico and Canada en route, must be 
waybilled through from point of origin 
to point of destination regardless of the 
absence of joint rates where shipments 
move over two or more railroads or boat 
lines, according to an order issued by the 
director-general of railroads, effective 
May 1. The order makes these detailed 
provisions: 

“When destination station is not on a 
railroad under federal control, freight 
should be waybilled to the junction point 
with such road; provided, however, that 
nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit 
through waybilling arrangements between 
carriers now under federal control and 
others not so controlled. 

“A separate waybill must be made for 
each less-carload consignment and for 
each carload; provided, however, that a 
single waybill may be made to cover a 
special train moving at a lump-sum 
charge for the train or for shipments 
which, on account of their length, require 
more than one car. 

“Waybills for carload freight must 
move with the cars. Waybills for less- 
carload freight must be moved with the 
cars when practicable, otherwise so as to 
reach the transfer point or destination - 
station with or in advance of the cars. 
In the event that waybills for solid cars 
of less-carload freight are mailed direct 
to destination or transfer stations, a 
separate waybill must be made on stand- 
ard form, showing destination of car and 
bearing notation: ‘Merchandise car, way- 
bills mailed to ——.’ 

“Complete routing must be specified on 
each waybill as and when made in the 
space provided therefor. Each forward- 
ing junction agent at points of inter- 
change must stamp each waybill for 
freights interchanged in the space at the 
bottom of the waybill and in the order 
there shown. Such stamps must show the 
station at which the interchange is made 
and the name of the railroad forwarding 
the freight from such junction, For ex- 
ample: ‘Jamestown—North & South 
R. R’ 

“When freight moves on a joint through 
rate, each waybill must show freight 
charges from point of origin to destina- 
tion. 

“Freight moving on a combination of 





rates: 

“(a) If the billing agent is in posses- 
sion of all necessary tariffs, the rate and 
freight charges to and beyond the rate- 
breaking points must be shown succes- 
sively, one beneath the other, and the 
total of all freight charges indicated. 

“(b) If the billing 4 is not in pos- 
session of the rates beyond the rate- 
breaking point, the waybill must be head- 
ed to destination, and the rate and freight 
charges shown to the rate-breaking point, 
with the movement beyond indicated, 

“In this case the billing agent will 

stamp or indorse waybill as follows: 
‘Shipment not rated through. Junction or 
destination agent will insert charges omit- 
ted.’ 
“(c) The junction receiving agent must 
revise rates on inbound billing to the rate- 
breaking point, insert the divisions of reve- 
nue accruing to the roads up to the rate- 
breaking point, and certify to their 
correctness by use of an appropriate rub- 
ber stamp reading as follows: ‘Revised 
at ——; North & South R. R’’ 

“(d) Agents forwarding shipments 
from rate-breaking points must insert 
rates and freight charges applicable to 
destination or to the next rate-breaking 
point. If in any case this plan is not 

racticable, arrangements may be made to 
etn such rates and charges inserted by 
destination agents. 

“When miscellaneous charges, of any 
character, accrue in transit and they are 
to be collected from consignee, they should 
be shown as separate items in the freight 
charges column on waybills, with nota- 
tion opposite each item ‘indicating the na- 
ture of the charge, the at which it 
accrued, and the road to which due. In 
final settlement such charges will be al- 
lowed as an arbitrary to carrier to which 
they are due.” 
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WHEAT ALLOTMENTS 


Now that mills have settled down to the 
routine of operation under reduced out- 
put, the most outstanding feature of the 
milling business is frequently the failure 
of the mills to secure their allotment of 
wheat from the Grain Corporation. This 
has now got to be something of an old 
story. It often happens that they cannot 
get even the amount of wheat necessary 
for making government flour. 

There is plenty of evidence in this ter- 
ritory tending to show that present meth- 
ods and agencies for getting the wheat out 
of the farmers’ hands and distributed to 
mills are falling down. Farmers are being 

: po ges to on the basis of patriotism to 
sell their wheat—to such a pass has the 
failure of the system and its efficiency 
come. 

In the opinion of millers, the biggest 
problem facing the trade at the present 
time is that of making available the wheat 
reserves of the country. Some are of the 
opinion that if the old methods and agen- 
cies operative before the assumption of 
control by the Grain Corporation were to 
be restored, the movement would be much 
facilitated. There is some. wheat being 
received, but the talk of two dollars and 
fifty cents a bushel in Congress is’ not 
helping the movement any. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
March 30 was 13,300, or 27 per cent of 
capacity, = with 14,100, or 29 per 
cent, last week, 19,600, or 41 per cent, a 
year ago, 32,700, or 68 per cent, two years 
ago, and 17,550, or 361% per cent, three 
years ago. 

The situation in milling now changes so 
little from week to week that there is 
little to be said about it. The demand for 
flour continues far in excess of the sup- 
ply. There is a noticeable relief in regard 
to substitutes. In some localities there is 
now a superabundance of these, and mill- 
ers have been advised to make shipments 
a to places where a need for them ex- 

ts. 


State Food Administrator Croxton is 
making a survey of the capacity of Ohio 
mills to produce substitutes. This is re- 
garded as another step in the process of 
more rigid enforcement of wheat conser- 
vation in the making of bread. Just as 
soon as it is to be had, the use of potato 
flour will be urged. 

The demand for millfeed and the in- 
ability of the mills to meet this demand 
continue very noticeable. It involves a 
serious embarrassment to many users who 
are hard put to it to find any substitutes 
which can be used for bran. 


NOTES 


C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., was in Toledo this week. 

C. P. Bauman, of the Winchester 
(Ohio) Milling Co., died this week. 

W. H. Elward, sales agent for C. S. 
Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn., in Ohio 
and Indiana, with headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was in Toledo this week. 

C. A. Wagner, treasurer Co-operative 
Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has en- 
tered government service and is now at 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, with the 
308th ammunition train. 

State Food Administrator Barnard, of 
Indiana, has issued an order that paper- 
hangers hereafter can use only low-grade 


flour in making paste. A substitute paste 


now on the market is made without flour, 
and is said to give satisfactory results. 


State Food Administrator Croxton has 
authorized an advance in bread prices 
from 8 to 8¥,c wholesale to retailers for 
the 16-oz loaf, and from 12 to 12%,¢ for 
the 24-oz loaf. This means that the con- 
sumer will pay 10c for the former, and 
14@1é5c for the latter. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Mill & Elevator Field Men’s Association 
of the mutual insurance companies was 
held at Detroit, Mich., March 18-21, and 
was well attended. H. E. Wilson, of the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. : 

Dr. R. B. Blume, food administrator 
for Hamilton County, says that reports 
from bakers. in- Cincinnati indicate the 
wheat flour supply to be very low, with 
very little in transit. He urges Cincin- 
natians to eat less wheat, and bakers to 
use more than the required 20 per cent of 
substitutes in making bread. 

A second attempt was made recently to 
destroy flour at the plant of the General 
Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio. About 75 
bbls were injured by release, witheut any 
apparent cause, of the sprinkler system in 
the plant. Vasil Laszak, alias George 
Max, who worked in the plant, is under 
arrest by order of the federal authori- 
ties. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 74,760 bbls, 
for the week ending March 30 made 31,- 
138, or 41 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 23,055, or 37 per cent, last week, by 
nine mills of 62,400 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. ‘ 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., March 30.—Another 

heavy inroad was made this week in the 
allotment of wheat Indiana millers are 
allowed to grind, resulting in many of 
them being in position to give all their 
attention to substitutes. he situation, 
however, developed the fact that, while 
millers are anxious and willing to grind 
up their apportionment of grain, the 
wheat is not coming in freely enough to 
warrant this, as farmers are busy with 
spring work. This may cause the grindin 
of the 90 per cent to spread out over oe | 
of the month of April. . 
.. Millers here appear to be “drawing the 
line themselves,” as the veteran miller, 
George Doran, of the Blanton Milling Co., 
put it in regard to enforcing the Wash- 
ington regulations. There have been 
numerous cases of gross violation of the 
rulings by wholesalers as well as by 
prominent individuals. Charges of grain- 
hoarding have come in, and it is pianned 
to begin a campaign next week to smoke 
out all violators. 

Not a day passes but some new mill 
joins the group engaged in making sub- 
stitutes. More corn meal is being made 
than Indiana mills ever produced before, 
and this even in face of the difficulty in 
getting corn dried out or hauled to the 
mills. Corn flour is also being made 
rather freely, but some of the mills are 


buying their substitutes, notably rice flour 
and badex corn goods. 

The latter is a new one to most Hoosier 
millers, who have a rather high rd 
for the article, though they do not ate J 
understand its composition. = 
ers turning out badex seem to be doing a 
spirited business in Indiana. Certain 
millers here, however, hope to try their 
hand at rice flour making later. 

One seldom hears the wails from do- 
mestic flour buyers that were so all-per- 
vading a few weeks ago. These gentlemen 
realize that there is no flour to be had 
above the pound per capita, and that 

erhaps even this allotment may vanish. 

here was some confusion when it was 
first announced from Washington that 
wheatless days might be abolished, but the 
millers were quick to scatter the news that 
this did not mean that more flour could 
be used. 

The food administrator of this city dis- 
covered violations of the food-selling P sg 
gramme and traced them to an Indian- 
apolis wholesaler, whose license will likely 
be revoked next week. A number of in- 
stances of persons in this city piling up 
flour for future use was discovered, and 
all such flour seized. 

There is almost no millfeed on the mar- 
ket, but the demand is strongest of the 
season. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production this week, 
4,743 bbls. 

Carl Sims, of the Indiana food conser- 
vation forces, is in Pittsburgh on business. 

Growing wheat is reported looking fine, 
though in some counties a good rain is 
needed, 

The license of Julius T. Ruch, a Lo- 
ansport baker, has been revoked for vio- 
lation of rules. 

Millers here, this week. included Earl 
Haun, Burligton; Colondi C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville; . W. Suckow, Franklin; 
Chris Nieman, Sunman; D. R. Smith, Tip- 
ton. 

The second Indiana flouring mill to have 
its license revoked for violation of war 
rules was that of the Hayes Milling Co., 
Worthington, which has been ordered 
closed. Two other mills are being investi- 
gated. 

I. E. Woodward, vice-president Acme- 
Evans Co., this week sent Secretary Riley 
the following in regard to bulletin 53, 

which makes it unlawful to grind wheat 
or rye to be used as feeds, even though the 
grain was grown by the person offering it: 
“We believe this should be passed on in 
circulars, and you might add that we are 
buying. a number of bulkhead cars of 
wheat and rye, or wheat and oats, as we 
have permission of Mr. Irwin, of Phila- 
delphia. Let’s all work together to save 
rye as well as wheat for human food.” 
J. M. Pearson. 





DULUTH -SUPERIOR 


Dvuturn, Mryn., April 1—Buyers con- 
tinue to press inquiry for flour, but mills 
are sold up, and offerings and actual busi- 
ness booked are small. Orders on hand 
keep the millers busy. Selling takes care 
of itself, there always being orders on 
hand to absorb all that can he accepted. 
Shipping is active enough to care for the 
output and to keep the trade supplied to 
the ability of the mills to produce. 

One mill last week sold small lots of 
barley and corn flour to buyers of car lots, 
or an cars, of wheat flour. 

ld orders of rye flour were being filled 
last week, but aside from this the rye mill 
did nothing, although many bids were re- 
ceived. Prices advanced 20c bbl, due to 
the advance in the raw material. 

Durum flour is nominal, with no busi- 
ness offered or booked. Some deliveries 
were made. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
13,325 bbls wheat flour and 1,375 bbls of 
other kinds, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
against 15,325 bbls, or 42 per cent, the 
week previous, and 20,915, or 64 per cent. 
a year ago. 

The millfeed market is unchanged. 
Trade is inactive, because of the light pro- 
duction and scantiness of supplies. Mills 
are finding it hard to meet the demands 
of their regular trade. 


NOTES 


E. H. Smith, of the American Linseed 
Co., has returned from the South, 


Receipts of corn have dropped off, and 
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are now of small volume. Shipping is also 
light. : 

The screenings market is practically at 
a standstill, with buyers not interested 
and sellers finding it difficult to get busi- 
ness. 

None of the railroads have yet begun 
to receive flour and feed for shipment by 
lake. In prior years, generous stocks had 
been accumulated by this date. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration last week began to work down stocks 
of durum wheat at Duluth-Superior. Some 
has gone to local mills, and some to Min- 
neapolis. 

Barley advanced last week 14@l5c to 
$1.60@2.04, but today fell back 9@liéc, 
with quotations of $1.45@1.95. Oats were 
also easier, in sympathy with the weakness 
in barley. ~ 

Local food administrators are watching 
closely for hoarders of foods. Excess 
stocks of sugar have been found, and last 
week a family was discovered to have 500 
lbs of flour. Four hundred pounds were 
taken away. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of the 
local bakers’ committee, has given notice 
to all bakers that hereafter 20 per cent of 
substitutes must be used with rye flour, 
and that by the end of April this will be 
increased to 25 per cent. 

Rye was stronger the past week, with 
small receipts, and stocks near exhaustion. 
Elevators now hold but 37,000 bus, against 
445,000 last year. No sales were reported 
last week. e high point was $2.98@3, 
and today prices dropped to $2.92@2.94. 

Wheat stocks decreased 85,000 bus last 
week, 46,000 in durum and 39,000 in 
spring. Stocks now aggregate about 
545,000 bus. Little prospect for increased 
receipts is seen here, and mills are draw- 
ing on elevator stocks for their require- 
ments. : 

Beginning today (April 1) all persons 
going within 300 feet of the water front in 
Duluth must have permits, This is of 
wide effect, for most of the elevators, 
flour mills, jobbing houses and many in- 
dustries of Duluth are within the re- 
stricted district. Persons wishing to travel 
on ferry-boats must get permits, and no 
German or Austrian can get a permit for 
this or to enter the district. Neither can 
they be employed on lake steamers. 

F. G. Cartson. 





House Passes Loan Bill 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 30.—After 
three days of intermittent debate, the 
House yesterday passed the Baer bill ap- 
propriating $10,000,000 to assist farmers 
to prepare for the next harvest by loaning 
government funds for seed purchases and 
the provision of an adequate labor supply 
during the next planting and harvest sea- 
sons, The original measure related only 
to loans for the purchase of seed wheat, 
but as finally amended the measure pro- 
vides for odvenies for the purchase of 
corn, rye, oats, and barley The gov- 
ernment will take a first lien on the crop 
as security for money loaned. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
March 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
oe FS Serr 204 232 53 5 
, ae aee -120 622 112 
Consolidated ..... 61 166 43 8 
OMUVIG cons ccicere 401 125 59 : 
Western ......... 25 69 + 28 79 
Grain Growers ... 262 951 155 .- 
Fort William .... 63 346 90 3 
Bastern ......... 42 72 15 
hh Fe A rr 408 915 196 178 
Northwestern .... 89 46 21 + 
Can. Northern ... 1,312 1,433 565 145 
Horn & Co. ...... 1 28 3 20 
Can. Govt. ...... 167 120 46 70 
Thunder Bay .... 330 667 144 21 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 528 288 59 12 
Dav. & Smith ... 121 292 70 

ber rae 4,185 6,262 1,656 847 
Year ago ........ 22,941 10,146 1,276 1,607 
Receipts ......... 288 549 146 59 
Rail shipments .. 8565 107 61 29 
Storage afloat .... 2,692 ses Soe eee 

Year ago ...... 89 101 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... 14 No. 1 C, W....-- 2 
No, 1 northern..1,262 No, 2 C. W....-- 476 
No. 2 northern.. 620 No. 8 C. W.....+- 431 
‘No. 3 northern 424 Ex. 1 feed ..... 926 
MOE, vevecvecns 181 1 feed .....s5+- 608 
NG, BG oivcccccees 184 2 feed .....+++- 1,442 
NO. 6 wceseveves 671 Others .....++-+ 1,377 
Feed ....csseees 203 
Others ......... 7265 Total ...6++:- 6,262 

POtal > ica cies 4,135 
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they can be obtained at 2@3 and seven- 
tp loans at 3@314. 
n 





The flour trade is quiet, the demand 
here not exceeding the supply, that is, as 
far as the regulation flour made by home 
mills is concerned, Mills in this city are 
no longer working seven days, as was the 
case up to a few weeks ago. Like prices, 
the time to be given to work by the mills 
is regulated by authority. Millers here 
have.no difficulty in getting as much wheat 
as they want, but w applying to gov- 
ernment agents for wheat out of store 
they are warned that they should not ask 
for more than is absolutely necessary. 

It is understood that already a fair 
amount of American flour has been reach- 
ing this port in lieu of wheat, but London 
has not yet had the experience of Liver- 
pool, where millers have been allocated 
American flour instead of wheat. No doubt 
that will presently be the case here, and 
already there is speculation as to the pro- 
portions in which millers will be instructed 
to mix this flour. It is said that in Liver- 
pool the flour is made no better in color*by 
the admixture of imported flour. 

This distribution of flour to millers is, 
of course, quite apart from the allocation 
of imported white flour which is periodi- 
cally made to government agents. Last 
week’s supply in London was belated, com- 
ing in the second half of the week, but this 
week it came along at the usual time. It 
consisted of Canadian exports and Ameri- 
can winter wheat patents, both very use- 
ful flours. Hints have been thrown out 
that this week’s supply must be made to 
go as far as sible. 

Imported r is sold to bakers at 51s 
9d, and home-milled flour at 44s 3d, ex- 
mill, all delivery charges falling on the 
buyer. 

OATMEAL 

As stated last week, the controller has 
allowed the halfpenny asked for by the 
Scotch millers, and this will be added to 
the retail price of their product in Eng- 
land and Wales, bringing oatmeal to 41d 
per lb when sold in less than 7-lb lots. It 
is hoped that we shall now get a freer 
supply of Seotch oatmeal, but at the mo- 
ment there is no Midlothian in the market 
at less than £88@£3883 10s per ton, while 
there is a little Aberdeen at £32 10s, with 
some Irish pinhead and medium cut at 
£33. 

On the other hand, the scarcity in Ameri- 
can oatmeal has been relieved to some ex- 
tent by a government allocation of a mod- 
erate quantity at £31 8s per ton to dis- 
tributing agents, who will be free to sell 
in the open market at £32. At any rate, 
there is today a limited amount of Ameri- 
can coarse, medium and fine oatmeal on 
offer at £32, and some American rolled 
oats at £32@£33 10s, There is no Scotch 
rolled oats, but a little Irish is on offer 
at £33 10s, 

\ few weeks ago some American oat- 
meal was offered at £29, and it is said that 
that price represented a loss to the au- 
thorities of £9 per ton, a cut having been 
made with the object of reducing the 
Scotch prices. Some American oatmeal 
in the market at present is offered at £32 
@£32 10s. : 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

After a od of scarcity at the end 
of the month, owing to the usual require- 
ments, money is again plentiful, supplies 
having been increased by t dis- 
bursements. Nevertheless, the demand has 
been active and on some days S@3Y% 
cent was paid for short loens, but today 


51s 9d 


as to 
much of the latter is darkening down in 
color and develops a tendency ‘to sour- 
ness, the best antidote to which is said to 


the discount market a moderate 


amount of bills have been on offer, and 
there has been a continued demand for 
March and early April treasury bills. 
Three and four months’ bank bills are 
offered at 314 @3 9-16 per cent, six months’ 
at 3 9-16@35%, and trade bills at 4@4%. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


This is “Tank Week” for London, and 


— over £11,000,000 have been sub- 
seri 

tificates and war savings certificates. If 
the total for Monday is sustained through- 
out the week, the total will reach £66,- 
000,000, but hopes are high that it will be 
around £100,000,000. 


for the purchase of war bond cer- 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in very small supply, and 


if the price were not strictly controlled at 
£13 per ton for all kinds, as much as 
£20 or more could be made for medium 
middlings or for bran. As it is, the mills 
in this city sell at the controlled price, 
charging for the bags. 


LIVERPOOL, MARCH 5 
The systematic engineering of the whole 


of the possible trading in imported flours 
goes on unabated wad The 
demand has got to accommodate its needs 
to the measure of supplies released from 
time to time, and bakers are often hard 
pushed to keep their food products fairly 
presentable to the general body of their 
customers. , 


unabridged. 


So far the community at large has with 


a very good grace adapted itself to the 
altered conditions. ugh 
products cannot be made so attractive to 
the eye or the palate as in peace times, 
the appetite can generally be fully satis- 
fied with. the less showy edibles without 
any deterioration of the common welfare 
and health. 


the food 


Allocations weré made- of imported 


flours, as expected, about the middle of 
- last week, and the official distributors had 
no difficul 
spective allotments proportionately among 


in promptly placing their re- 


r clients at the regulation price of 
r 280 Ibs. 
Local millers experience a regular nor- 


mal consumptive demand for their stand- 
ard age: at the fixed price of 44s 3d per 
280 1 


s, and are keeping their output equal 
ents. 


to all needful requirem 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 4 
Some fair quantities of imported wheat 


and flour were liberated for sale on the 
Glas 
foun 
pleted state of stocks held 
trade. 
make things comfortable for those con- 
cerned greater consideration is required. 
The powers that be, however, know the 
exact conditions, and may be well justi- 
fied in moving on conservative lines, even 
though the doing so involves inconvenience 
here and there. 


market a few days ago, which 
quick disposal, owing to the de- 
y the retail 
The situation was relieved, but to 


und for complaint 
, but 


The public has no 
e provision of flour and b 


be toasting. The defects specified are 
attributed to the too free admixture of 
potato flour. 


Glasgow market quotations have not 


undergone any material alteration. Wheat 
stands at 75s per qr; home flour, 44s 3d 
ee 280 Ibs; imported flour, 51s 9d per 280 


bs. 


OATMEAL 


Scotch oatmeal is quoted at 74@7é6s, 
and Canadian at 58s 6d@6l1s Fe 280 
lbs. At Edinburgh the best Midlothian 
oatmeal is quoted at 78s per 280 lbs. 

There is much dissatisfaction in the 
Edinburgh district at the operation of a 





government rule that all exports of seed 
oats from Scotland should be under 
license. It »seems to be another case of 
official circumlocution, inquiries passing 
from one department to another until in 
many instances the whole negotiations 
have broken down, causing much incon- 
venience, hardship and irritation. The 
licensing practice is almost unanimously 
condemned, and unless it is amended, food 
production is bound to suffer. 

Reliable reports are in circulation as to 
serious damage to potatoes, owing to frost 
and delays in railway transit. 

Except in the north, where there have 
been bad snowfalls, the season continues 
highly favorable for outdoor farm work, 
which is well forward and ahead of last 
year. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 4 

Nothing of very great importance has 
occurred in the flour trade during the past 
week. The home millers are pretty well 
supplied with orders, but there is not as 
much anxiety about’ deliveries on the part 
of bakers as existed two or three weeks 
ago. 
Bread is still very uncertain in color 
and general texture, some being whiter 
than others, which is all strengthening the 
hands of those who advocate the policy of 
feeding in the imported flour with their 
own product and thus having one standard 
war grade. Pressure is being brought to 
bear on the government to continue the 
distribution of imported flours through 
importers to the bakers and merchants. 

Bread ‘is darker in color than ever be- 
fore, and there are many complaints that 
it is not wholesome or satisfying. The 
consumption of potato bread has. not in- 
creased, but in normal times Ireland has 
always favored such bread, so probably 
there is a 
Ireland than in either England or Scot- 
land. 

There is no change in prices of flour, 
which are as follows: spring wheat and 
American winter flours, 51s 3d ex-store; 
home-made flour, 44s 3d, ex-store to bak- 
ers and dealers. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been in very good demand, 
and has risen from £28 per ton to £32, 
with buyers at £31 10s. Millers, however, 
are not keen sellers, and some have with- 
drawn altogether from the market, owing 
to the difficulty of getting oats. 

MILLFEED 

The maximum price for all kinds of 
bran is now £13 per ton, with 7s 6d off 
for wholesale dealers and 5s to licensed 
distributors. 

Oil cakes are unobtainable in Ireland, 
except in very small quantities from re- 
tailers. Everybody is expecting and wait- 
ing for a rationing order but, in the mean- 
time, consumers are actually without 
either linseed of cotton cakes. Things are 
very unsatisfactory, and even those who 
have cake will not unload at the present 
price fixed by the food controller. 





Right to Cancel Contracts 

In a late decision of the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court, an- 
nounced in the case of Wilfand vs. Zwer- 
ner, Judge Lehman seems to follow well- 
settled judicial precedents in his state- 
ment of the law applicable to an attempt- 
ed cancellation of contracts to sell flour. 

Feb. 19, 1917, defendant contracted to 
sell plaintiff 100 bbls of rye flour at 
$7.571,. Partial deliveries were made be- 
fore another contract was made, March 
29, to deliver 100 bbls of common flour. 
The opinion shows that on April 19 de- 
fendant sent plaintiff a letter stating that 
the 40 bbls remaining undelivered on the 
first contract would delivered by de- 
fendant’s truckman the next day, and 
asked that cash payment be ready. 


- ligation of the 


deal more being used in. 


Plaintiff did not receive the letter until 
20 minutes before the truckman arrived, 
and, his bank being closed, was unable to 
pay. The truckman, refusing to wait until 
plaintiff could secure the cash from his 
neighbors, took the flour back, and de- 
fendant gave notice of cancellation of the 
second contract. Plaintiff demanded de- 
livery of the remaining rye flour called for 
by the first contract, offering to pay cash 
on delivery, but defendant declined to 
deliver. 

Plaintiff’s suit, brought to recover dam- 
ages as for breach of both contracts as to 
the undelivered quantities called for by 
them, was dismissed by the trial judge, on 
the ground that, before the plaintiff could 

ut the defendant in default, he was 

nd to tender the purchase price. Re- 

versing this decision, the higher court said 
on eens 

“There can be no doubt, I think, that so 
far as concerns the contract for the rye 
flour the learned trial justice was in error. 
It is true that the plaintiff could not put 
the defendant in default in his deliveries 
until he tendered to the defendant the 
agreed price of the flour; but the defend- 
ant has put himself in default by repudi- 
ating his contract. 

“The law does not require a party to do 
a vain and fruitless act, and after the de- 
fendant had repudiated his obligation 
under the contract, and so declared, it 
would have been a useless act for the 
plaintiff to make an offer to perform. 
. . . Even if the plaintiff had been in 
default through failure to pay for the 
‘Nemco’ flour tendered to him on April 
20, such default could not affect the ob- 
parties under the other 
contract for the sale of the rye flour. 

“Moreover, ‘it seems to me that the 
plaintiff was not in default under the con- 
tract of March 29. It is true that pay- 
ment and delivery are concurrent condi- 
tions, and that the plaintiff was obliged 
under his contract to pay for the flour 
tendered him before defendant was 
bound to make delivery, and that if he had 
refused to make such payment upon 
tender he would have been in défault. The 
plaintiff, however, was entitled upon such 
tender to a reasonable opportunity to 
make such payment. 

“In view of the fact that no time was 
set for the delivery of the flour, and that 
he received notice of such delivery 20 
minutes before the actual delivery, and at 
a time when the banks were not open, he 
could not, as a matter of law, be required 
to have the cash in his drawer, and the 
defendant should have given him a reason- 
able opportunity to obtain such cash. 

“While the defendant’s failure to give 
the plaintiff such an opportunity cannot 
be considered a repudiation by him of his 
own obligation, and in the absence of a 
subsequent demand for the flour, and 
tender by the plaintiff of the price of the 
flour, the defendant could not be placed 
in default, yet he had no right to cancel 
the contract by reason of plaintiff's fail- 
ure to accept the delivery tendered to him 
under the circumstances, and his cancella- 
tion constituted a breach of the contract, 
which absolved the plaintiff from any 
further requirement to make a tender.” 


A. L, H. Sreeer. 





Condemned Flour to be Utilized 

The Food Administration is said to. be 
arranging to conserve condemned flour 
which has become, for instance, infested 
with insects through having been too long 
in store, or due to hot weather. Large’ 
—— of such are seized by the au- 
thorities, or reported by those who have 
been over-zealous in hoarding. Such flour 
hitherto has been destroyed, but it is 

lanned to hereafter utilize it by feeding 
it to hogs, thereby aiding in overcoming 
the high price .of pork. 
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“Wheat is the most sustaining food 
of the great Caucasian race,” said 
ir William Crooks in his presidential ad- 
dress before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1898. Also, 
in his address he predicted that abeut 
1931 the increase of population among 
‘bread eaters would overtake the world’s 
wheat supply. “Thirty years is but a day 
in the life of a nation. ose present who 
may attend the meeting of the British 
Association 30 years hence will judge how 
far my forecasts are justified.” 

Wheat .production must be augmented, 
he insisted, otherwise mankind would 
have to curtail the use of this most sus- 
taining food grain; and there must be a 
more liberal use of fertilizers, particularly 
nitrates, for increasing the yields on old 
wheat lands, as there are no large areas of 
virgin prairie lands still available for 
wheat production. 

This. prophecy of Sir William Crooks 

was widely discussed at the time, although 
it was not considered seriously. But as 
one rereads this unusual address after 
nearly 20 years, it is clear it was not pre- 
sented as a mere calamity prediction, as 
some thought, but was a much-needed plea 
to awaken interest in intelligent wheat 
production. He felt that man was too 
dependent for his bread supply upon 
primitive methods of cultivating virgin 
soils. 
Fourteen years later, Sir William 
Crooks, at the age of 80, and still one of 
England’s foremost scientists, served as a 
consulting expert of the British Ordnance 
Board, and advised better and more ex- 
tensive methods for the manufacture of 
munitions. 

Had his advice been followed, England 
would have been in better condition to 
prosecute the great war in which she so 
suddenly found herself engaged. His 
foresight as to the munition needs of his 
country prompts one to ask if his advice 
in regard to inaugurating better methods 
for wheat production is not equally sound. 


LARGER PRODUCTION NECESSARY 
Wheat has been man’s chief food for 


over 4,000 years, and there is nothing to. 


suggest that there need be any unavoid- 
able shortage in the next decade. It is 
necessary, however, that greater attention 
be given to improve wheat production. It 
must no longer be regarded as a pioneer 
crop only, to be grown on virgin soils, but 
it must be more peecey. and systemati- 
cally grown on farms Where it was once 
produced and then abandoned. 

The average yield of wheat in this coun- 
try, which is about 14 bus per acre, is un- 
necessarily low. Better cultivation of the 
soil, better seed, judicious rotation of 
crops, more liberal use of appropriate fer- 
tilizers, with other frequently neglected 
factors, if consistently and judiciously 
practiced, greatly increase the yield and 
quality. 

When wheat is produced over wider 
areas, shortages arising from unfavorable 
climatic conditions in any one locality will 
be greatly lessened. Centuries hence, 
wheat still will be man’s chief food, but 
its method of production must of necessity 
be greatly improved. Economic wheat 

uction is a problem worthy of the best 
talent of today. 


NITRATES AND WHEAT PRODUCTION 


The fertile prairie soils, where wheat 
has been grown so extensively, were origi- 
nally rich in vegetable mold that had accu- 
mulated for centuries when the wild lands 
formed the natural pasture for countless 
herds of buffalo and elk. The vegetable 
mold of the soil, generally known as hu- 
mus, is rich in nitrogen. As long as the 
prairies were covered with grass, humus 
accumulated; but when the land was culti- 
vated for wheat, the humus gradually 
decayed and its nitrogen formed nitrates, 
which are valuable forms of plant food, 
but must be utilized at once as they do 
not accumulate in the soil, being readily 
soluble and, consequently, lost in soil 
leaching and in other ways. 

The continuous cultivation of wheat has 
accelerated the decay of humus, resulting 
in the “production of more nitrates than 
have been utilized by the growing crops, 
and this excess of nitrates has been lost. 
The wheat plant utilizes the nitrates large- 
ly for promoting growth and for the for- 
mation of gluten. 
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— WHEAT 


Wheat is “the most sustaining food of the 
great Caucasian race” because of its gluten, 
which is a mechanical mixture of certain 
proteins, as gliadin and glutenin, that are 
capable of forming a dough that can be 
leavened and made into bread. These 
gluten proteins contain the special con- 
stituents, lysine and tryptophane, which 
are either absent from or found in re- 
stricted quantities in the protein of other 
cereals. 

Lysine and tryptophane, according to 
Professor Osborne, of Yale University, 
and other investigators, are necessary con- 
stituents of foods in order to produce 
growth and balanced human nutrition. 
Hence the importance of bread in the 
dietary, and the great difficulty of entire- 

ly replacing it with other cereals. The 
amount of bread consumed can be restrict- 
ed, provided other nutritious foods are 
used, but it cannot be dropped from the 
average dietary without its absence being 
manifest in some way. 
BREAD AND BULLETS 

As the production of wheat is depend- 
ent, to a certain extent, upon the nitrogen 
supply of the soil, it as seem the part 
of wisdom that provision be made, in a 
large way, to furnish nitrates for fer- 
tilizer. Fortunately, our country has made 
such provision. The act of Congress cre- 
ating the National Food Administration 
carried an item for the purchase and dis- 
tribution, at cost, of a great amount of 
nitrate of soda from Chile, to be used for 
fertilizing purposes. 

Furthermore, legislation in connection 
with the national defense acts has made 
provision for the erection and operation 
of government owned nitrate manufactur- 
ing plants, so that we may be independ- 
ent of any foreign country for our nitrate 


oupely, 

The liberal use of nitrate fertilizer alone 
will not insure a wheat crop, or solve our 
wheat problems. Other essential elements 
of plant food many be lacking in a soil, or 
other factors, as some defective soil con- 
dition, may be contributory causes of low 
wheat yields. A poor quality or yield of 
wheat is, however, often due to a lack of 
a good, supply of nitrate plant food in 
the soil. 

In Chile, nitrates are natural deposits, 
but they can be successfully made as 
products of the chemical industries that 
are being developed by our country. These 
nitrates will be available both for the pro- 
duction of munitions and for the fertiliz- 
ing of wheat lands. There is, scientifically, 
a close relationship between bullets and 
bread. The advice of Sir William Crooks 
has been heeded, either consciously or un- 
consciously, by our government, a decade 
in advance of the time allowed for wheat 
consumption to overtake wheat production. 


WE MUST CONSERVE WHEAT FLOUR 


The per capita consumption of wheat in 
the United States is much less than in 
many of the European countries. Prior 
to this great war, France consumed about 
7.9 bushels per capita, Belgium 8 bushels 
and the United Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland 6 bushels; while in 
the United States the average amount of 
wheat used by each person is 5 bushels, 

This larger consumption of wheat in 
other countries was due to the fact that 
more bread and less of other foods were 
eaten the inhabitants of these coun- 
tries. This was necessary, because greater 
economy had to be exercised in the pur- 
chase and use of foods. Wheat bread is 
and always has been the cheapest of 
human foods, because of the quantity and 
quality of its nutrients. Our allies are 
more dependent upon wheat than are we. 
They are neither accustomed to, nor able 
to procure in sufficient amounts, other 
foods to take the place of wheat. 

Not only as a war measure, but as a 
humanitarian measure, we should consume 
the maximum of other foods, and conserve 
our fisur for the use of cur allies. Even 
if such a course costs more, it is economy 
in the end. Our allies must have wheat 
flour. 


WAYS TO CONSERVE WHEAT BREAD 


ce the importance of bread, 
and zing our duty to our war-stricken 
allies that have done so much to save the 
world from Hohenzollernism, it is incum- 
bent upon us to conserve all the wheat 


we can. There are just three ways of 
conserving wheat b : eat less of it and 
more of other foods, make it so expensive 
as to be prohibitive, or make it so poor 
that it is avoided. 

The Food Administration has taken the 
wise and, sensible course of making bread 
as cheap and as good as it can be made, 
considering the times and the conditions. 
It has secured a large measure of co- 
operation in the conservation of wheat by 
appealing to people’s patriotism to use 
other foods in place of wheat. It is just 
as important that this be done by every 
one, as the purchase of Liberty bonds or 
the encouragement of other necessary war 
activities. It makes no difference how a 
saving of wheat flour is accomplished, just 
so long as it is done. 


EMERGENCY BREADS 


Various emergency breads have been 
proposed. Unfortunately, these have been 
called “war” breads, suggesting that they 
are the kinds used in the war-stricken 
countries where it has been necessary to 
use not only the floury portion of other 
cereals, as barley, oats or corn, but also a 
large amount of the indigestible wheat 
offal or by-products valuable for feeding 
animals but not suitable for universal use 
in feeding humans. Such breads should 
be called Liberty bread, not war bread. 

Wheat is the only cereal, except rye, 
that contains a gluten suitable for bread- 
making; hence the amount of other ce- 
reals that can be added to flour is neces- 
sarily limited, and usually will not exceed 
25 per cent. It must be frankly admitted 
that the physical qualities of the mixed 
cereal are not as good for bread-making 
purposes as the wheat flour itself, other- 
wise it would not be necessary to use any 
flour at all. But that is no reason why, as 
in an emergency, mixed flours should not 
be used. 

Unfortunately, early in the year there 
was not a liberal and cheap supply of 
other cereals, and for a long time, and 
even now in many markets, wheat flour 
is the cheapest cereal. It certainly speaks 
well of the quality of patriotism of a 
nation where so many of the people will 
voluntarily use other and more expensive 
cereals, to spare flour. But now, with 
larger supplies of other cereals, and the 
timid patriots being well stocked with 
flour hoarded in their larders, a greater 
saving and a more economic use of flour 
can and must be made for the rest of the 
year. 

The use of other cereals with flour in 
making Liberty and Victory breads is 
necessary, but this does not in itself go far 
enough, as it does not make a real wheat- 
less a by using bread made of a blended 
flour in which 80 per cent is wheat flour, 
the material which it is most desired to 
conserve. Fortunately, these breads are 
usually of poorer physical quality than 
wheat bread, and as a result the real sav- 
ing comes from people eating less of them. 

If one tires of these breads or if they 
are found unpalatable, a saving of wheat 
flour can be made just as effectually by 
using in other ways various cereals rather 
than attempting to use them in excess in 
the form of poor bread. If a person con- 
sumes a meal in which corn cakes, corn 
fritters, barley, rye and buckwheat flours 
are blended or used singly, then wheat 
flour is actually conserved and the indi- 
vidual enjoys a better meal than if he at- 
tempted to eat a poor quality of bread 
made largely out of flour. 

I do not wish to discourage the use of 
other cereals for making breads, but there 
are many who are prepared to go farther 
in this conservation work, and they should 
feel that they can on rare occasions enjoy 
good white bread in restricted amounts. 
As long as we reduce our average con- 
sumption of wheat and save flour, it makes 
no difference how it is done. 

The housewife should be encouraged to 
do the mixing of other cereals with flour. 
The mixed-flour law should not be. re- 
pealed. If we use a blended cereal mix- 
ture for bread-making because of scarcity 
of wheat, there is greater need of the 
mixed-flour law than ever, because then 
the whole business can be properly con- 
trolled by the government and not abused 
by any one. 


MIXED FLOUR LAW DESIRABLE 


The mixing of barley or corn flour or 
any other cereal is not universally pro- 
hibited by the mixed-flour law, as many 
suppose, The law simply says, if the 
manufacturer or jobber mixes, the govern- 


and the feed part of 
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ment will su the mixing, so as to 
make sure the privilege is not abused. A 
revenue tax of four cents a barrel is paid 
the government for inspection and super- 
vision. Then the consumer is sure, when 
he pys such a mixed flour and it is 
labeled, say, “wheat flour 80 per cent, 
corn flour 20 per cent,” he is actually get- 
ting what he buys, and not a larger pro- 
portion of one than the other. 

Not only is proper labeling necessary, 
but the government should be in a position 
to see if the label is glen, for it is impos- 
sible for any one to exactly how much 
foreign cereal is actually present in mixed 
flour when the government is not in a posi- 
tion to inspect the places where the mixing 
is done, examine the books and know first 
hand what goes into the mixture. | 

The production of a mixed flour at this 
time in strict conformity with the mixed- 
flour law, as some millers anticipate doing, 
is desirable, and should be encouraged. 
Not all millers, however, are in a position 
to make blended flours. What the miller 
objects to is the unlicensed, indiscriminate 
mixing of other materials with flour, and 
then attempting to make it appear that 
the mixture is either ordinary wheat flour 
or just as good. : 


EXTRACT ALL FLOUR FROM THE WHEAT 


The recent regulation of the United 
States Food Administration requiring a 
barrel of flour to be made from 264 
pounds of wheat is a desirable conserva- 
tion measure. It simply aims to secure 
the Extraction and use as human food of 
all of the flour in the wheat, and to pre- 
vent losses of flour by failure to separate 
it from the feed. 

Heretofore some mills have extracted 7() 
per cent of the flour, some 72 and some 74, 
depending upon the exhaustiveness of the 
milling system employed. Ordinarily out 
of good wheat about 72 per cent of flour 
is recovered; then there is about 2 per 
cent of low-grade stock sometimes in- 
cluded, in part, in the second clear. The 
milling regulation simply defines the flour 
e grain so as to 
prevent overlapping and loss of flour as 
human food. 


WHOLE-WHEAT FLOUR UNSATISFACTORY 


To go a step farther and include some 
of the feed stock, and make a sort of so- 
called whole-wheat flour, would not be an 
economical way of utilizing the wheat by- 
products. Flour and feed are distinct 
products, and one cannot be used in place 
of the other indiscriminately. As a human 
food, bran has a low digestibility and a 
low food value, but as an animal food it is 
highly digestible and valuable. Hence it 
is not economy for man to attempt to usc 
something that animals can make better 
use of, 

Barley, oats and corn can yield flours 
that have a higher food value than whole- 
wheat flour or bran.’ There are more of 
these cereals in the country than would 
ordinarily be utilized as human food, or 
than is necessary to supplement our wheat 
crop. That being the case, it would be 
an economic waste for man to attempt to 
consume the wheat offal, and animals the 
floury portion of these other cereals. 

A mixture of wheat, corn, barley or oat 
flours makes a more valuable and nutri- 
tious human food than whole-wheat flour, 
and there is also left the maximum amount 
of animal food in the form of grain by- 
products. For man to eat the bran and 
cattle the barley flour is not in harmony 
with nature, and it will not give the maxi- 
mum food returns. 

Since the use of whole-wheat flours 
when corn, barley, oat and other flours 
are available is an economic waste, we 
must look to these other flours for con- 
serving wheat, and not to the universal 
use of whole-wheat flour. While bran is 
helpful in the dietary of some, and may 
add needed bulk in a restricted ration, 
it is not desirable in the ration of the 
under-nourished or the hardworking in- 
dividual engaged in active manual labor. 


MIXED DIET ESSENTIAL 


A mixed diet gives best nutritional re- 
sults. Many vegetables, as potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips, carrots, etc., are bulky in 
character, and add needed variety to a 
ration. When a ration contains a full 
quota of vegetables and other foods, no 
added fibrous material, as whole-wheat 
flour, is 


With the return of s ring, every effort 
should be made to market and u the 


large stores of potatoes that have been 
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unable to be shi because of the severe 
cold weather. Nearly every meal can be 


made with a slice less of bread and an 
extra potato. While the potato does not 
equal the bread in food value, the overfed 
will not need this nourishment, and the 
hard worker can temporarily consume a 
little more of some food rich in protein, 
as beans or peas or fish. 

Most people are reasonably familiar 
with corn as a food. Barley is by no 
means a cereal that is being used for the 
first time by man. In the days of King 
Alfred, barley meal pears was a luxury. 
According to Alexander Blyth, “barley 
meal in the time of Charles ee en- 
tirely took the place of wheat as the food 
of the common people, especially in the 
north of England.” 

Let us shape conditions today so that 
the historians of the future can record 
that the extensive use of barley, oats, corn, 
rice and other foods enabled the wheat 
crop to be conserved in America so that 
ample supplies were shipped to the war- 
stricken countries of Europe that were 
engaged in defeating Hun warfare and in 
making the world a fit dwelling-place for 
mankind. ; 

Harry SNYDER. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Continued from page 30.) 


The carrier then disposed of the goods 
as perishable, and the mill sued to recover 
the full value of the flour. This suit went 
to the United States Supreme Court, and 
was decided in the mill’s favor, letting it 
out of the controversy. 

It appearing that the grocery company 
had previously executed a contract to the 
railway company, with H. C. Draper as 
surety, undertaking to indemnify the rail- 
way company against any loss through 
surrender of “order notify” shipments to 
the grocery company without production 


of the bills of lading, the carrier brought 


suit against Draper, the grocery corpora- 
tion having been dissolved in the mean- 
time, to compel him to indemnify on ac- 
count of the carrier’s established liability 
to the mill. This suit has resulted in 
favor of the railway company. 

The main ground on which Draper 
sought to defeat the suit was that the con- 
tract for indemnity was void and violative 
of the interstate commerce laws as in- 
volving the granting of a special privi- 
lege to the — company in that that 
company was enabled to obtain delivery of 
goods without taking up bills of lading, 
while other shippers were required to sur- 
render the shipping documents. But the 
court, after pointing out that there was 
nothing to show that other equally re- 
sponsible shippers were denied the same 
privilege on the same terms, said: 

“The railway, in delivering ‘order noti- 
fy’ shipments to the grocery company 
before obtaining from it bills of lading 
therefore, was in effect merely extending 
credit, and surely the equality of treat- 
ment and denial of preferences contem- 
plated by the statute would not compel 
the carrier to extend the same credit to 
all others, some of whom might be less 
responsible commercially, and therefore 
not entitled to such indulgence, for sound 
business or financial reasons; and, as al- 
ready suggested, it does not appear that 
other solvent and responsible parties were 
denied the same privilege.” 

lt seems to the writer of this article that 
there is a point, apparently not raised by 
the parties to the rgia suit and there- 
fore not passed upon by the court, on 
which a carrier’s contract to deliver 
“order notify” shipments to a shipper’s 
customer without production of the bills 
of lading might be reasonably held to be 
violative of sound public policy, on the 
ground that a common carrier who has 
contracted with the shipper to deliver only 
on production of bill of lading cannot 
conscionably, and should not be permitted 
to, make a bargain with the shipper’s cus- 
tomer (who has contracted with the ship- 
per to pay a draft attached to the bill of 
lading), involving a breach of the car- 
rier’s and the customer’s respective con- 
tracts with the shipper. 

It seems to me to be somewhat incon- 
gruous to say that the carrier becomes a 
wrongdoer, as against the shipper, by de- 
livering get without surrender of the 
bill of lading drawn to the shipper’s order 
—* point specifically adjudicated in the 
mill’s suit—and yet to hold that the rail- 
way company’s contract, deliberately made 
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in advance, contemplating its doing this 
very thing, is valid. 

The plain result of carrying out this 
practice is to encourage double breach of 
contract, under which the shipper is com- 
pelled to sue the carrier for conversion 
of the shipment, the carrier defending 
‘because it has the customer’s guaranty of 
indemnity back of it, whereas the shipper 
is plainly entitled to a faithful retention 
of his goods by the carrier until they have 
been paid for as contemplated by all three 
parties. 


CARRIERS’. CONTRACTS 


The policy of the courts to declare void 
agreements of railroad companies to ex- 


tend their liabilities concerning interstate . 


shipments in particular instances, where 
that gives a shipper an advantage not 
shared by shippers in general, was applied 
by the Tennessee supreme court in the 
case of Lewis & Adcock Co. vs. Southern 
Railway Co. 

A grain company in Cincinnati shipped 
a carload of oats to the plaintiff at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., under a uniform through bill 
of lading involving carriage over the ini- 
tial carrier’s and the defendant’s lines as 
connecting carriers, defendant making de- 
livery. 

The oats were damaged on the initial 
line, and defendant’s claim agent agreed 
to pay $150 in settlement, but the com- 
pany refused finally to pay anything and 
resisted suit brought on the agreement, 
successfully asserting that the contract 
was at variance with the familiar provision 
in the bill of lading, to the effect that a 
connecting carrier is liable for loss only 
when occurring on its line. 

In sustaining this position, the court 
recognizes the well-settled rule that under 
the Carmack amendment an initial carrier 
of an interstate shipment is liable for 
losses on connecting lines, and that this 
liability cannot be avoided by contract 
provision, but that a connecting carrier 
may validly limit its responsibility to its 
own tracks. 

Also, having adopted a uniform provi- 
sion disclaiming liability for losses occur- 
ring on another line, it is held that to per- 
mit a connecting carrier to pay a claim 
for such loss in a particular instance would 
necessarily have the effect of giving a 
preference to the shipper or consignee in 
that case over other shippers or consignees, 

“Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States construing the acts 
of Congress,” says the Tennessee court, 
“declare that there must be uniformity in 
rates, uniformity in service, and _ uni- 
formity of responsibility om the part of 
all carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The duties and responsibilities of 
such carriers are defined in the contracts 
or bills of lading filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the acts of 
Congress, and these duties and liabilities 
may not be varied either by the act of 
the carrier or the shipper, or indeed by 
state laws.” 


SPUR TRACK RIGHTS 

A contest in the California courts be- 
tween the Southern Pacific Co. and the 
Los Angeles Milling Co., involving the 
right of the latter to interfere with con- 
tinued use of a spur track serving numer- 
ous industries, has been terminated by an 
opinion of the supreme court affirming 
judgment in favor of the railway com- 
pany. 

For about 40 years there has been unin- 
terrupted use of the track across land 
now owned by the milling company, and 
it is found by the court that numerous 
warehouses and other buildings of great 
value were built adjacent to the track at 
various points on the faith of continued 
switching service. In this view it was 
decided that the milling company was 
estopped to deny the right of the rail- 
road company and its other shippers to 
utilize the track. 

Claiming the right to do so by virtue of 
ownership of a parcel of land crossed by 
the track, the milling company had threat- 
ened to take up the rails on its land, and 
the railway company sued to enjoin exe- 
cution of the threat. 

One of the questions raised in the case 
was whether use of the track for the bene- 
fit of abutting shippers constituted such 
“public” utility as would sustain con- 
demnation of a right of way across land, 
and the question was answered by the 
court in the affirmative. 

It was further decided that, even if the 
maintenance of the track constituted a 


trespass upon defendant’s land, any right 
to recover damages on that account was 
barred by lapse of time on suit not being 
brought within three years from the com- 
mencement of the continuous trespass. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





The food council of Greater New York 
is advocating the restoration of push carts 
as a means of temporary relief of the food 
situation in some of the tenement districts, 
claiming that great quantities of food 
now being wasted at the wharves and rail- 
road terminals could be quickly disposed 
of to the poorer classes. : 
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EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WISHES 
to take charge of mill of any size on 
wheat, barley or rye; good reason for 
changing; best of references from present 
employers. Address 1133, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. : 


BY AN OFFICE MAN WHO HAS HAD EN- 
tire charge of mill office and assisted in 
poms yy for 12 years where now em- 
ployed; 35 years old; present salary $1,700; 
position offering advancement desired. Ad- 
dress 1153, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—CONNECTION WITH GOOD 
spring or Kansas mill; 10 years’ experience, 
seven years with one mill as salesman in 
three southeastern states; well acquainted 
with jobbers and bakers; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1145, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 














Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. : 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
large milling plant; references required. 
Apply 1177, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—MILLERS TO TAKE CHARGE 
of several new 50-bbl midget mills; $100 
month; steady work. Address 1171, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—RELIABLE SECOND MILLER 
for 400-bbl mill; give reference, experience 
and salary in first letter. Address 1169, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEP- 
er for flour mill; must be thoroughly com- 
petent; first-class references required. Ad- 
dress 1175, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOG- 
rapher for 200-bbl mill; chance for ad- 
vancement; man with some milling experi- 
ence preferred. Address 1162, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACK- 
er for 150-bbl country mill; steady work 
year round; good wages and good chance 
for promotion to second miller. Address 
1170, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolise 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO OP- 
erate country mill elevator; want man who 
knows business and can look after retail 
trade; steady work year round; wages $90 
per month. Address Cheyenne Milling Co., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS STENOGRA- 
pher, one who.has some knowledge of 
bookkeeping and mill office work; accurate 
and rapid ‘at figures and fair penman; 
prefer a man not subject to draft. Ad- 
dress 1155, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—AN ENERGETIC, EXPERI- 
enced head miller and superintendent, of 
high ability and integrity, for 700-bbl mill; 
must be capable of taking full charge and 
keeping plant up to highest efficiency; will 
pay good salary and share of profits. Ad- 
dress 1174, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MILLING 
Co., of Bowdle, 8S. D., is looking for a good 
man as manager for their 160-bbl mill; 
must be capable of keeping books as re- 
quired by the new milling regulations and 
do all other office work; will pay good 
salary; a permanent position for the right 
man. Address Farmers’ Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co., Bowdle, 8. D: 

















A 300-BBL HARD WINTER MILL, IN A 
good town of 5,000 people, wishes a head 
miller who is alert, active, has progressive 
and modern ideas and can properly handle 
the men under him; this is a good oppor- 
tunity for a really live miller; give previous 
experience, references, and age, but do not 
send letters of recommendation. Address 
430, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS CHIEF BNGINEER WITH A GOOD 
mill; have tools, indicator and first-class 
Montana license; good living salary expect- 
ed. Address 1158, care Northwestern Mill- 

er, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Mirmeapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS 100-BBL 
spring wheat flour mill, situated in a thriv- 
ing community in the province of Saskatch- 
ewan; good reasons for selling; full partic- 
ulars on application. Apply Box 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, 442 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 
elevator in one of the best small towns in 
northern Michigan; located in good grain 
and stock farming section, drawing trade 
from 15 to 20 miles in each direction; elec- 
tric power and lights, full roller process, 
buckwheat and rye roll, and feed mill; 
good retail flour and feed business with no 
opposition; this is a money maker for 
some one; particulars on request; owner is 
getting old and health is poor; only son is 
in the army draft. Custer Milling Co., 
Custer, Mich., A. C. McGugan & Son, props: 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—TWO 1,000-BU PER HOUR 
capacity Sonander Automatic scales, prac- 
tically new, in first-class condition, being 
replaced with larger scales, Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Wellington, Mo. 





FOR SALE—ONE 150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS 
engine; one 75 h-p Chandler & Taylor en- 
gine; three power pumps; one duplex steam 
Pump; all in good working order. The 
Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 








For Sale 


Complete corn mill outfit for 
250-bbl mill; rolls, elevators, 
reels, etc. Price, $3,000 f.o.b. 
cars, New Orleans, La. Ma- 
chinery in good condition. H. T. 
Lawler, Jr., Bryan, Texas. 








Box Cars 
5—32 ft. 8 in. 60,000 cap. 4—36 ft. 60,000 cap. 
1—H ft. 4 in. @,000 cap. All first aon 


ELNICKER wm ST. LOUIS 


Light and Heavy Rails, Boilers, 
Engines, Air Compressors 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
Chartered Accountants 
Intelligent audit work and efficient book- 
keeping methods for flour mills demand 
practical experienced accountants; any ac- 
countant won't do; specialization is abso- 
lutely necessary. rrespondence invited. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
| STORAGE 
7 TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the a firms to be thoroughly reliable ane responsible. 
No. others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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We are proud to make it. 
We are proud to sell it. 


blished 1774 


PATAPSCO FLOUR | done 


After all’s 
said and 





Hundreds of successful 
dealers take the same pride 


—plus dependable profits. 


Manufactured by 
H-OSteam-Cooked C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. 
Chick Feed BALTIMORE, U. S. A. keeps right on 
A balanced combination of cut oat- leading : the 
meal and other selected grains—cut pr ocession 


in-point fineness and steam- 
mit for easy digestion. 


Write for free sample, prices and 


Its Long Record is Proof of its Merit 





“Granite 
Flour” 


in quality 





descriptive folder. 





THE H-O COMPANY 
Feed Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 
%*% Member U. 8. Food Administration, 
License No. G12996. 


1 
JOHN J. a. Eastern Sales Agent, 
jartford, Conn. 1,500 Barrels 








Millpride 


Gives us the advantage of 
the best wheat selection 
and you the advantage 

FLOUR 
A Perfect Bread Flour 
Always Uniform 


of quick deliveries of our 
well known brands of 
Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
*% Member of the Food Administration 


Spring, Winter 


*% Member of the Food Administration. 








A Mill at the Seaboard 





or Blended Flour 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


J.G. DAVIS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
% Member of the Food Administration. 








J. T. Jones, Pres. G. J, Colpoys, Mer. 


Cataract City 
Milling Co. 


Five Steamship Lines Guarantee Manufacturers of the 
wa Highest Grades Hard 
Spring Wheat Flour 


Daily capacity, 1,000 barrels 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Mixed cars a specialtv 
*& Member of the Food Administration. 














THE MILLBOURNE MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Spring Wheat Flour ‘*o3sre* Winter Wheat Flour 
Export Connections Desired 
%&Member of the Food Administration. 





Mr. Baker— 


YOU SHOULD BUY FROM US when you want 
your flour to arrive in good, clean condition. 
FEDERAL MILLING CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


* Member of the Food Administration. 











MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
*%Member of the Food Administration. 








Milled in accordance with Food Admin- 


Ma ster piece istration Rules and Regulations yet pre- 


eminent in quality because of superior 
machinery and nied is. Quality now asserts itself in Flour more than ever before. 


*Niministration =» ROANOKE CITY MILLS, Roanoke, Va. 














